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Editorial Conempondeane 

day 
and 
visit 


An American asked us the other 


if we had been to the fish market, 


advised us if we had not been, to 


£ 


it in the morning. Judge of our sur- 


instead of the 
from half 
a mil mile long (we did not go 
he full lengt it) and at least forty 
covered with fish in regular 
yrder, and perhaps a dozen auctioneers 
at work. On one side of this platform, 
which covers three sides of the bay, 
landing where the boats— 
English, and German—dis- 
harge their loads early in the morn- 
ing; and on the other stand the 
lorries (four-wheeled wagons drawn by 
oxen or two great draft ready 
to receive the fish as they are 
sold by the auctioneers, convey 
them to the in readi- 
ness to be parts of 


pri when we found, 


ordinary market, a platform 


t 
fe 
€ 


are places 


Scotch 
side 


horses), 
fast as 
and 
special fish train, 
sent to different 
kingdom. 

We learned that there are 320 trawl- 
ers, that is, ships and boats engaged in 
the fishing business, which make a 

irney at least once a week, besides 

> thirty or forty other boats which 
a by the hook and line. We found 
that 350 tons had been loaded that day, 
but record was 1.039 tons in 
hese boats make their trips in 
days, going tar up into the North 
and land, and bringing their 

to this great market. 
robably 3.000 men are required to 
and unloading 
arranging them ready for 
about 230 men employed. 
se men are all licensed by the city, 
hich more after. It would be 
sible to estimate the number of 
for 
and 


the 


the highest 


to | 


boats, for 


iliy a « > 
Hing, are 


here 


industries, 


are dried 


gaged 
the se I 
in Abert des en. 
What kind of fish? We 

not know their fi 
never saw o1 
hich 
were 


sands, and s 


do 
we 
hames 

Cod- 


names—fish that 


rd of, fish the 
we can not remember 
there by hundreds of thou- 
salmon large and small, but 
while, as we read in ancient story, in 
the early days saimon abounded in 
such numbers that they were fit only 
as food for the servants. salmon this 
morning sold at over 50 cents a pound. 
Some years when the salmon catch is 
large, the French boats come here, but 
the Scotch have no calmon to spare 
this year, the salmon run being poor. 
There were fish of all kinds, but we 
were particularly interested in a flat 
fish that feeds off the ground, of which 
we have always been very fond when 
in this country. Secretary Wilson has 
been asking everywhere for flounder. 
Our readers may probably remem- 
ber the expression, “flat as a flounder.” 
The fiounder is flat, I suppose it was 


ea 
ot ¥ 


fish 


id 
old 








born straight up, but long the 
ground until it has become flat, and its 
eyes are in a very peculiar position, 
and its mouth on side. The same 
is true of various other allied kinds. 
To the see ean a s for floun- 
der, the answer has always been that 
the Seuiiies was not in vet, but 
day the manager of the hotel 
mee that inder 


reryt 
crept 


sige 


vester- 
assured 
for 


lé 
ale , 
alas. 
anotner 
We 


al 
With which 
7 year: 
from our visit 
the t 
had prepared 
—a whole o1 instea f a littl 


sTonis! 


breaktast 
Pp ece 
ment 
going 
to order in 
Tomorrow 
! un- 
manager 


were 
tairs when 


the flounder f 


downs 


- 


he assures us we shall have the flo 
ders prese? 
of the 

In the oo y these 
many 
ployed, 
wages, 


The 


fish a great 
em- 
the 
hour. 


women—about 3,000—are 

and We inquired as to 
which are 7 or 8 cents per 
quantity of fish received in this 
market has grown marvelously. From 
the books of the corporation we learn 
that in 188S, 181,317 hundredweights 
were received (a hundredweight being 
about 112 pounds, instead of 100 as 
with us), worth 191,991 pounds ster- 
ling, or over million dollars. In 
1912, the receipts grown to 2,441,- 
803 tons, Worth a million and a quarter 
pounds sterling, or six million dollars. 
The greatest day’s receipts are, as 
stated above, 1,0 and the great- 
est week’s receipts 5,049 tons. This 
shows the immensity of the business. 
The people in these islands not only 
harvest the land, but also harvest the 
for the North Sea is the home of 
all sorts of ocean fish which need not 
be fed, being fed by the great opera- 
tions of nature, and need only to be 
harvested and preserved. 

The most surprising thing of all to 
tact that this great business— 
the wharves and facilities for sale—are 
all owned by and the city made 
a profit on it last year of 4.000 pounds 
sterling, or $20,000. In fact, these 
English and Scotch cities can teach us 
lessons in civil government. For ex- 
ampie, the city owns all the tram lines, 
or, aS we would say, the street car 
They are owned by city, 
run by the city, and, as one of the 
councillors toid us, the net profit 
year was 29,000 pounds sterling, 
round numbers $190,900. In fact, these 
Scotch cities own all the publie utili- 
ties; that question is settled with them 
and settled for time. Glasgow, for 
example, owns merely the street 
cars, but her waterworks, her gas, her 
electricity, and, as I believe I rold 
in the last letter, sells gas at less than 
46 cents, Whereas, we in Des 
would be well satisfied if we got it at 
SO. It is true it is a 


half a 


had 


4 tons, 


sea, 


us is the 


tne elty, 


lines the 


last 
or in 


all 


not 
vou 
Moines 


large city, the 


second largest in the three 
of the Br ritisl but it 
electricity has coal which is mined 
heaper than 
7 


countries 
1 Isles, furnishes 
and 
at great depths at a c! rate 
With us, at a rate which 
tricity more economical 
purposes than gas 
Now 


tremendous 


itself 
ali 
business is mé 
men who do the work for the honor of 
it. The inity of mané pub- 
lie business is one of the great prizes 
of life. No man can be elected to be 
baillie or a eouncillor, much 
"at ssa tore provost (whic h corresponds 
to our mavor) v it out having done 
something worth while. Needless to 
say, there is no politics in it, but the 
bestowal of office is simply a mark of 
public confidence and the highest es- 
teem. A Scotchman can do this, for 
he has been trained from his youth up 
in the elementary principles of moral- 
ity and loyalty to the public interest. 
Possibly some time in the far future 
we will reach the point in America 
when the tremendous operations con- 
nected with the government of a great 
city can be done without money and 
without price, solely for the honor of 
it. It is a fundamental principle of 
human nature that men do their best 
work without pay. When the Country 
Life Commission was appointed, at its 
first meeting. President Roosevelt said, 
“I am asking you to work for noth- 
ing, and to look after your own ex- 


the marvel of it 


anazed by 


opporti 
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pense, but my experience has been 
that the best work that can be done is 
by men who do it for the love of it, 
and not for sordid cash.’ 

As we are leaving tomorrow for Stir- 
ling castle and the field of Bannock- 
burn, I may as well say that the Pres- 
byterian Council is the finest body of 
men that I have ever seen on earth, 

probably finer. 


selected men 


never see a 


from the 


those 
and 
are in h 
; the Dutch 
formed, the 
have the 
ment, and dive 
inations which 
never heard of 
number of the 
Wilson entirely 
ion. The given were limit- 
ed to twenty minutes (saving of 
the ‘esident’s). They were 


spoken in clear and direct 


most of our 
We have 


‘ i 
ana 


peopie have 
attended a 
Secretary 


my opin- 


sessions, 
agrees with 
addre SSes 
col 
cone! 
and 
guage. 
I am sorry 
ing require 
have 
cf it. 


our engagements 
us to limit our stay, 
enough to ca 


but we 


seen tch the spirit 


HENRY ALLACE. 


The Corn R Root Worm 


We have elsewhere spoken of one of 
and 
the corn planter in the corn country of 
the corn louse. We 
now speak of another enemy, probably 
on the whole doing as much damage, 
but usualiy more easily controlled. It 
is known to the scientists as Diabroti- 
cus Longicornus, but to the farmers 
corn root worm. 

may have noticed 
the fall of the year a beetle 
the silk, and when the silk 
have found it living on 
the pollen of the goldenrod. That beetle 
is the mother of the corn root worm. 
The eggs are laid around the roots 
of the corn. The next year they hatch 
out into long, slender larvae, which 
live on the root, thus weakening it. 
Perhaps the first thing the farmer 
knows about it or suspects any trouble 
is that some of his corn-—-sometimes a 
hill, sometimes a stalk in a hill—does 
not seem to be doing well. It seems 
to be off in some way. Other hills 
grow luxuriantly, or perhaps. other 
stalks in the same hill; but 


the chief enemies of the corn plant 


west—the root 


as the 

You 
fields in 
living on 
is dry you 


in your corn 


may 


something 
seems to be the matter with this par- 
ticular stalk or hill. It may bear an 
ear, or may not. It generally does: 
but the ear is shorter and smaller in 
circumference and in every way. When 
fall comes, it naturally (the 
tassel first, then the lower leaves, then 
the upper but dies all over like 
the “‘lit whose name was Rover.” 
If a wind comes, this stalk falls down, 
while the rest stand. 

Then you begin to wonder what is 
the matter with it. You pull it up, 
and find that its roots are eaten off on 
one side. The stalk evidently died be- 
cause it was starved through lack of 
roots. After the worm has done all the 
damage it can, it goes through the reg 
ular insect transformations, and ap- 
pears 2s a beetle, lives on the silk in- 
stead of the root, mates, lays eggs and 
dies 


dies, not 
ones), 


+1 Inc 
tie dog 


What is the farmer to do about it? 
He can not do much that season. Thor- 
cultivation of the corn ground be- 
fore planting—cultivation such as we 
have recommended for the corn root 
louse—would no doubt help a great 
deal. Anything which 
noxious insects in the 


ough 


eA 
the 


and 


disturbs 
ground 


| leaves them exposed to the birds (those 


best friends the farmer had or 
ever wil have), or plowing deep af- 
ter surface cultivation, so as to bury 
them so deep that they can not get out 
—that would help. 

The main prevention, however, is 
changing the crop. The corn root worm 
and the corn root louse are scourges 
that whip the farmer and compel him 
to follow a rotation ot crops. The 
farmer is not likely to do the right 
thing until he is forced into it. Not 
that he is worse than other people, but 
this is human nature. We don’t do 
the thing we ought to do for our own 
good until we have to do it, and then 
we wonder why we did not do it be- 
fore. 

We have seldom seen any great 
amount of damage from the corn root 


ever 








oa i 
worm when corn was planted jp cloy 
sod. There may be a fittle. but vit 
little. There are usually enough Worn n 
or beetles for a start, howe ver, a 
then they multiply. The secon Yea) 
may have 25 per cent less Crop than 
you ought to have, the next Year ta 
per cent, "on 


and the next year 59 ie 
cent, if you are foolish enough to go 
planting corn year after ys sii 
The thing to do is to plan 
field with something on whi 
worm can not live. J 
Wheat or any small 
to farmers who are 
orn the second year 
hich there is no serious o} 
the southern part ot 
Winter whe 
northern part, spring whe 
something the corn root wo! 
live on, and you will be hap; 
1ave to plant corn again, 
and as early as you can in 
-n plow deep, roll it, and 
every time you have an 
‘ultivating corn. The bette: 
the less damage fro: 


Your corp 
(he corn 


root 


is, in 


tory, to grow 





Respect the Law 

Iowa legislature enacted ¢ 
road law last winter. It is not exg 
what anybody wanted, but larg 
committee of representative men fror 
all sections of the state worked on j; 
ail winter, and the law as_ final}; 
a was believed by them to bh 
the best law that could have been gor- 
ten through that legislature. lav 
created a highway commission, and 
gave it certain authority. vernor 
Clarke appointed three good men as 
this commission. They have beguy 
their work with the evident intentior 
of doing it to the very best of their 
ability, and of administering the law, 
The commission has certain authorits 
over county supervisors and engineers 
At a recent meeting it discharged 
three county engineers for ineffici 
and served notice on all county super- 
visors that they must obey the law 
and hire competent engineers—not by 
the day, but regularly. 

No sooner did it become 
that the commission means to enforce 
the law than opposition developed 
many counties. At a recent m¢ 
of the supervisors of a western con 
gressiona! district there was abundant 
evidence of open hostility to the com- 
mission and its work. 

Every citizen is entitled to his own 
views of the road law, but as long as 
it remains on the statute books it 
should be enforced, and that without 
regard to whether it is just what we 
like or not. To ignore the law, or to 
violate it, is utterly indefensible. The 
county supervisor or township trustee 
who feels that he can not live up to 
his duties under the law should re- 
s12n. 

We have the 
a half. Let 


The 


This | 


evident 


law now for a year 

us meet its requirements 
faithfully, and in the right spirit. 
the next legislature meets, we l 
know where the law is weak, and hov 
it should be amended. 

The county supervisor is ju 
wrong when he ignores or violates 
road law, as the county attorney 
wrong if he ignores or violates 
duties to prosecute offenders under t 
crim inal law. Once we concede 
‘ight of an officer or an individu 
ignore or violate one law, we 
concede the same right to oth 
violate other laws, and our 
scheme of government falls t 
ground. 

We trust 
will enforce 
limit of its 


Killing Ants in the Lawn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“How may I destroy ant hills with- 
out hurting the lawn grass?” 

The most practical way of destro 
ing ants in the lawn is by means 0! 
carbon bisulphide. This liquid may be 
bought at any drug store. The method 
of using it is simply to pour several 
tablespoonfuls into the ant hil] and 
then close up the opening. The liquid 
quickly evaporates, and the gas formed 
sinks to the bottom of the hill, killing 
all ants. In applying carbon bisul- 
phide, it must be remembered that the 
gas is highly explosive and _ slightly 
poisonous to human beings. All cigars 
and m&tches should therefore be kept 
away from it. 
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“The Corn Root Louse 


had a great deal to say 


re hav’ 
Duis this insect in the last ten years. 
yany of our readers have no doubt 
ont we were telling them fairy 
thous""we want to assure them that 
<n told them simple, scientific 


We have this year thousands 
ders, to whom the story may 
niliar; and for the benefit of 
ew and the old, we repeat it 


nce, 





oth the ! 
in substa ‘ : 2 
~ You have often noticed in plowing 
your corn field a great number of little 
ts creeping around. If you have 
watched closely when plowing corn 
stalk ground, you may have noticed 
syat you Were turning up their nests. 
ryese little red ants are the foster- 
mothers of the corn root louse, without 
which it could do the farmer no in- 
et The eggs of the corn root louse 
a jaid in the fall in corn stalk fields 
infested during that season. The ants 
take the eggs, carry them down to 
‘heir burrows, and take care of them. 
You may wonder why, and we will tell 
you by an d by. 

Perhaps We can best answer that 
by asking another: Why do 


re red ant 














question 
you take care of your cows? To get 
milk, of course. Well, the little red 


ant is as fond of the milk of the corn 
root louse as you are of cream for your 
oat meal. The next spring, 


coffee or 
in March or April, depending on the 
limate, these eggs hatch out and the 


ants take the young lice and put them 
on the roots of the weeds you have al- 
jowed to grow up in the fields. Their 
especial favorites are smartweed, rag- 
weed, foxtail or pigeon grass and crab 
Here they live and thrive as 


grass. 
jong as the weeds are young and the 
roots tender. When these harden, 


hey transfer them to the roots of the 
corn plant. Here they thrive and wax 
fat. 

In about twelve or fifteen days after 
hatching they give birth to a second 
generation, and to another in about as 
many days more. When the weather 
gets warm in July and August, a louse 
may be a grandmother in a week after 
pirth. They do not lay eggs, except 
one brood late in the fall. All sum- 
mer they bring forth their young alive, 
and generally wingless. When the 
weather gets dry, or the plants be- 
come overstocked with them, a per 
cent of them acquire wings and fly 
to “fairer fields and pastures 
7” You will see at once what a 
wonderful power of reproduction these 
lice have. They have been known to 
have as Many as twenty-two genera- 
tions in a year; the average is about 
sixteen. The number of young pro- 
duced by one female runs from twenty- 
two to almost a hundred, with an aver- 
age of forty-four. If the young of each 
generation should live and produce the 
average number, the last generation 
would contain about 319,000,000,000 for 
each one of the first generation, and 
the number of eggs left in the ground 
would be 3,000,000,000,000 for each root 
louse of the spring previous. Of course 
only a per cent of either the eggs or 
the lice survive. 

Every corn grower knows from ex- 
perience something of the damge these 
little rascals do. If he puts corn on 
sod, he will have very little trouble the 
first year, though there will be some. 
The next year there will be consider- 
able. As he is plowing along, medi- 
tating upon the uncertainties of life 
nd the difficulty of getting more than 
85 or 
dollar, he will notice some corn plants 
oy do not look right. Something is 
the matter with them. He pulls one 
up, and finds the roots covered with 


thousands of what he calls “blue lice.” 
QT) . . : . 

i re simply sucking the juice out 
or t plant, and it can not live. The 


third year he will find still more dam- 
Usually he does not know what is 





ul atter with his corn. He may 
think his land is w6rn out and needs 
Clover, and perhaps its does; but that 
is 1 the worst trouble. The trouble 
Is that he has been breeding lice and 
providing a feast of fat things for the 
little red ants. 

k then, is the remedy? First, 
don't put corn after corn, at least not 
mors than two years in succession. Put 
y corn on sod. If you must put 
corn after corn, certainly put winter 
Wheat or rye or something else on 
whi these lice can not thrive, the 
tf ri vear, and seed down.to grass. 
] however, will not protect the 
larmer from the winged tribe which 


in or are blown in from adjacent 





40 per cent of the consumer’s | 








fields, where farmers grow corn after 
corn year after year. Hence the farm- 
er who is trying to grow corn at a prof- 
it nee#s to get in touch with these 
other farmers, and get them to follow 
the same methods, for the simple rea- 
son that their methods render them a 
nuisance to him. In this, as in a thou- 
sand other things, we must learn to 
cooperate. 


Is this all? No. Where the field is 
infested with lice and you are going to 
sow it in oats next spring, disk as early 
as possible. This will disturb the ants 
and their dairy cows. Before you sow, 
disk again. The more you disk, the 
more you disturb them, the fewer lice 
you will have. If you don’t have any 
weeds growing in the field, you have 
nothing for the lice to live on. There- 
fore, kill the weeds, which are the 
nursing grounds for the lice until the 
corn is planted. There may be two or 
three generations of lice before the 
corn is planted this wet year. If you 
are going to put corn after corn, disk 
and harrow and then plow six inches 
deep, turning the little rascals under. 
If you have a good, heavy roller, roll 
and compact the ground so that they 
can not readily get out. 

These are the two methods that have 
proved effective in past experience, 
particularly in Illinois, where they 
have been under observation by the ex- 
periment station, of which Professor 
Forbes, who first gave us the life his- 
tory of the pest, is the director. 

Someone may ask: If they bring 
forth their young alive, where do the 
eggs come from? Here is a very curi- 
ous thing: Until the weather gets cool 
in the fall, all these untold millions of 
lice are females, virgins, not a man 
about the place. Yet they bring forth 


their young alive, just as pigs and 
cows. In the fall one generation is 
produced, made up of males and fe- 


males, and these mate. The females 
lay their eggs around the roots of the 
corn, and die, as do also the males. 
Isn’t that interesting? Quite apart 
from the money value of this informa- 
tion, it is mighty interesting to the 
bright young boy who wants to learn 
just what is going on around him. 

There are lots of other interesting 
things going on on the farm. If we 
could only get our young people to open 
their eyes and really see what is going 
on about them, and think about it, we 
would have gone a good ways toward 
solving some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of the day; for example, the high 
cost of living; the movement of farm- 
ers to town, on which so much of the 
high cost of living depends. 

Some curious reader may say: How 
do the ants milk the lice? Did you ever 
see it done? We would have to say no; 
but we would hardly dare say they do 





this were it not for the fact that we 
have watched other kinds of ants milk- 
ing other lice to which these corn root 
lice are closely related. We assume 
that the red ant milks the corn root 
lice in the same way that the black 
ant milks the lice that grow on our 
madeira vines. If you will examine a 
louse under the microscope, you will 
see the “udders,” two of them, on the 
rear end, one on each side, and you 
will not hesitate to say that they were 
meant to be milked, if you have seen a 
similar performance of other ants that 
are closely related. 

How is this done? 
it over and over 


We have watched 
again. One year a col- 
ony of black ants had a nest on the 
lawn. There were madeira vines climb- 
ing up over the balcony. One evening 
we discovered a colony of plant lice 
(there are dozens of tribes of lice) 
among the tender shoots of the vine, 
near the top. We wondered what the 
ants were doing running up and down 
that madeira vine. So we watched to 
see. The ant approached a louse, 
tickled it on the under side with its 
antennae, and from the little protuber- 
ances which we have mentioned there 
Was excreted a milk fluid. This the 
ant absorbed, as you absorb real good, 
thick farm cream when it is poured 
out on oat meal porridge, or good, rich 
milk from a glass when you come in 
from milking your favorite cow. 

If you will keep a sharp lookout this 
summer, you may find a number of va- 
rieties of these plant lice, very similar 
to the lice you find on the roots of your 
corn. And you will find ants milking 
them, as you milk your cows. You have 
heard of “honey-dew,” of which bees 
are very fond. If you will watch some 
of the trees in your yard this year, you 
will find this honey-dew on the leaves. 
You may find bees gathering it. Now 
this honey-dew is simply the milk se- 
cretion of the plant lice that you will 
find by the hundreds and thousands on 
these same trees. 

There are wonderful things on the 
farm, if you will just look for them— 
on the trees, on the weeds, in the 
ground. The farm boy who is not a 
nature student is missing a whole lot 
out of his life. 





Timely Advertisements 


The timely character of the subject 
matter in Wallaces’ Farmer has al- 
ways been one of the features which 
make it different from many other 
agricultural papers. This is charac- 
teristic of the advertising as well. 
Our advertising announcements bring 
to the reader information he needs 
just when he needs it. 

Just about everything the corn belt 





Potato 


To kill beetles and prevent blight, 
this man is spraying potatoes when 
they are six inches high. When new 
his sprayer cost about $69. It covers 
three rows. If it covered six, it would 
cost a little more, but the wérk could 


fo 


| ra 


be ‘done at less expense of man and | 


horse labor. This man is putting on 
a commercial preparation of Bordeaux 
mixture and lead arsenate. He could 
have made the same at home by 
properly mixing five pounds of copper 
sulphate, five pounds of stone lime, 


and two pounds of arsenate of lead, | spray which he is giving 


in fifty gallons of water. Ii takes | 


Spraying 








| 
| 


| 


| 


about fifty gallons to an acre, and the 
cost of materials is from 50 to 75 
cents. When everything is going well 
and the horses are moving right along 
it takes about thirty minutes to spray 
an acre and about thirty minutes to 


mix materials. This man jopes 

spray once every ten days, or as often 
as the rain washes the spray of nls 
potatoes. The potato beetles were 
rather thick just before this spraying, 
but three days later there were but 
very few. He will catch them by the 


the day of 
this writing, 


to | 





farmer can use to advantage is 
brought to his attention in proper 
season through our advertising col- 
umns. The subscriber who does not 


scan them carefully each week, no mat- 
ter how busy he may be, fails to get 
the full benefit of the paper. 





Suckering Corn 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT have twenty acres of sod corn 
which was planted the 29th of May. It 
is a good stand, and is growing fine, 
and will average better than knee high. 
We have just finished plowing this field 
the second time, and there are practi- 
cally no weeds or grass of any kind 
in the field. The ground was in extra 
good condition at planting time, but I 
notice that there are from one to six 
suckers six or eight inches high com- 
ing on this corn. I would judge that 50 
per cent of the field has these suckers, 
and they seem to be right where the 
corn is largest, and seemingly the most 
thrifty. What I wish to know is wheth- 
er or not these suckers will injure the 
field of corn. If so, when is the best 
time to get rid of them? So far as can 
be seen, they have not injured the 
growth of the corn, but it seems to me 
that they might do so later. I would 
like to hear from you with regard to 
this.” 

On fairly with an average 
amount of rainfall and a medium stand 
of corn, we would never bother to pull 
off the suckers. Several years ago, at 
the Nebraska station, they found that 
corn which had the suckers puiled off 
yielded at the rate of sixty-eight bush- 
els per acre, while that with the suck- 
ers left on yielded at the rate of eighty- 
eight bushels per acre. The next year 
they tried it again, and found that the 
corn with suckers pulled off yielded 
at the rate of sixty bushels per acre, 
as compared with seventy-four bushels 


rich soil 


for the unsuckered corn. This was on 
rather rich soil in years of plentiful 
rainfall. In very dry seasons it might 


pay to pull off.the suckers, but we are 
inclined to doubt it. 

Suckering in corn is an interesting 
study. All corn suckers more or less, 
but there is a great difference between 
varieties. We have in mind at this 
moment a breeding plot, every other 
row of which is planted to Boone Coun- 
ty White, the alternate rows being Sil- 
ver King. The Boone County White 
has an average of about two suckers to 
the plant, but on the Silver King there 
is scarcely a sucker. At the Nebraska 
station they found that kernels with 
large germs produced nearly twice as 
many suckers as kernels with small 
germs. Rich land will produce three or 
four times as many suckers as poor 
land. A thin stand will result in far 
more suckers than a thick stand. 

A close study of suckers leads one to 
the conclusion that they are simply a 
method of the corn plant to utilize to 
the full the soil fertility and sunshine 
at its disposal. Under conditions of a 
thick stand, many plants will start 
suckers which later will die because of 
crowding and lack of sunlight. But un- 
der favorable conditions many of the 
suckers develop rapidly enough to pro- 
duce ears. It would seem, therefore, 
that only under rare conditions would 
it pay to sucker corn. Under very dry 
conditions it might be the thing to do. 





Alsike Clover Hay 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 





“I bought six or seven acres of al- 
sike clover from a neighbor, and paid 
$24 for it. It made twelve big loads, 
which was more than I expected. I 
would like to know if alsike clover 
rates about the same in feeding value 
as red ciover. We put it up in the 
very best shape, during good weather, 
and at the right time.” 

Alsike clover hay makes splendid 


feed, being almost, but not quite, equal 
to alfalfa. We would rank it above red 
ciover hay. Alsike clover put up in the 
way our correspondent describes ought 
to be worth considerably more than or- 


er 


dinary red clover. Alsike clover hay 
has an advantage over red clover in 
that it does not become nearly so 
dusty. This is partly because the 


leaves are smooth, whereas, red clover 
leaves are fuzzy. Chemical analyses 
indicate that alsike clover has about 
fifteen per cent greater feeding value 


than red clover. 
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Dekalb northern Illinois, 


about 


county, oi 
sixty miles to the west of Chi- 
cago, is typical of the Illinois corn belt. 
On June 11th and 12th it was my plea- 
sure the first look over 
this county. At Sandwich, a little 
town in the southern part of the coun- 
ty, noted the world over for agricul- 
tural machinery, I met Mr. Voris. He 
has spent some fifty or sixty years on 
Dekalb county farm land. We were 
walking along the street, talking about 
the frost which had nipped some of 
the corn on the low ground the night 
before, when we met Mr. Bark. He 
took us in his automobile over some 
of the finest graveled roads. Mr. Voris 
and Mr. Bark have charge of the roads 
of the township, and naturally felt 
proud of them. To keep them in shape 
they put on gravel every fall, and oc- 
ecasionally crown up the roads. They 
are splendid all the year around, ex- 
cept for a little while in the spring, 
when the frost is going out. Mr. Bark 
is a very careful driver, and I got a 
good idea of the country around Sand- 
wich. To the Iowa farmer this land 
would seem unusually level, and he 
would wonder how it could drain. Most 
if it has been tile drained. Corn is, 
of course, the big crop. It seemed to 
me that the rows in these Illinois 
fields were a little straighter than in 
the typical Iowa field, and the ground 
seemed to have been worked into a lit- 
tle finer condition. Next after corn, 
oats seems to be the big crop around 
Sandwich. Mr. Voris thought this 
year’s crop not to be nearly up to 
standard, but nevertheless the typical 
field seemed to be much better than 
you will find in Iowa. I suspect they 
got a more even stand because they 
take more pains in preparing the corn 
stalk ground. They got a catch of 
grass last year for the first time for 
several seasons, and the clover and 
timothy meadows looked good. Mr. 
Voris thought that the yield would be 
a disappointment because of the dry 
weather during the last two weeks. 
The pasture land was just about the 
same as that of Iowa, except that there 
does not seem to be quite so much of 
it, and there is not so much stock. 
Mr. Bark said that he wanted to g 
into beef cattle again if he could buy 
some cows right a little later in the 
summer. 
The farm 
ticular section 
be well kept up. 
most were 


for time to 


houses through this 
seemed all of 

The lawns, for the 
well mowed, and had 


art 
part, 





par- | 
them to | 


trees and shrubs nicely arranged. The | 


well painted, and 
wore an air of 


farm houses 
the yards generally 
prosperity. 


were 


Coming to Mr. Bark’s home, we were | 


met by several of his boys, around 
twelve to sixteen years of age. While 
they were clamoring as to who should 
run the automobile, we took a look at 
Mr stallion A big framed, 
black vet rood quality, 
he pleased us well. I wish s 
lion were standing in every township 
of the corn belt. 

Then we went on to Mr. Voris’ place, 
where the June meeting of Little 
Rock Progressive Farmers’ Club was 
to be held. It was not yet ten o'clock, 
and the neighbors were not expected 
to be dropping in much before eleven, 
so we took a walk over the fields. Mr. 
Voris told me that the club had about 
one hundred members, and that it met 
once a month except during July and 
August. Mr. Voris is proud of his corn 
field. for the checks are nearly 
straight as the rows. 
dow is also a source of pride, for it is 
nearly knee high, and Mr. Voris thinks 
will yield almost twotonstothe acre. 
We examined the oat field to see how 
the stand of grass was coming, for Mr. 
Voris said that he never seeds oats un- 
less he puts clover and timothy with 
them. He uses only about two quarts 
of clover seed to the acre, for his the- 
ory is that this is plenty if the season 
is favorable, while if the season is un- 
favorable, even two or three times as 
much will fail. This year, for some 
reason, the clover did not seem to be 
coming well. 

Mr. Voris has a fine, big barn, but 
for stock he has only a tew milk cows 
and some rather light horses. 

Evidently, Mr. Voris has been get- 


Bark’'s 
Percheron, 


ha stal- 


the 


as 
His clover mea- | 





| 
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ting along all right. He is satisfied 
With his crops, his stock, and his soil, 

When I asked him if he or any of his 
neighbors had been using ground rock 
phosphate or other fertilizers, he al- 
inost seemed to be insulted. To hint 
that Dekalb county soil might be fail- 
ing in fertility was heresy, for, accord- 
ing to Mr. Voris, the lund was never 
more productive than it is right now. 
In his experience, it has been growing 
more productive every year for forty 
years, and he thinks that a thousand 
years from now the soil will still be 
fully as productive, even though ferti- 
lizers are not used. Evidently I had 
touched a sore point, for he continued 
to talk, telling about the county 
pert who visited farms with a soil au- 
ger and blue litmus paper, and after a 
few minutes pretending to tell men of 
long years of experience what they 
should do. “My 1.nd grows clover,” 
he said, “except in a dry season.” And 
I could see with my own eyes that his 
land grew very good clover. 

Then he went on to tell me that he 
did not think much of this county ex- 
pert business, about which some of the 
agricultural newspapers were making 
such a fuss. He was getting along all 
right, he said, and so were his neigh- 
bors. If the crop expert came on his 
farm he would not know what to ask 
him about. He was inclined to look 
on this crop expert business as a po- 
litical mvoe on the part of the bank- 
ers and an insult to the practical in- 
telligence of the farmers. He could not 
understand why the twenty banks 
of the county should be willing to sub- 
scribe $100 each annually to support a 
county expert. “Suppose that this 


ex- 


county expert’s advice is good, and we | 


do grow a bigger crop, what would we 
do with it? 


are producing at present, it would be a 
national calamity.” I agreed with him 
in regard to the latter statement, but 
it seemed to me that if his own par- 
ticular county 


this community would be greatly in- 
creased 
We saw that we were on the verge 


of a disagreement, and so started talk- | 


ing about the value of land in the com- 
munity. I was surprised to learn that 
some of it was selling as high as $300 
per acre, and that actual farmers were 
buying it. Both of wondered how 
they could make interest on the in- 
vestment. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock, and the 
neighbors began coming in, both by 
automobile and horse and buggy. With- 
in an hour perhaps fifty or sixty had 
arrived. The men sat out on the front 
porch, talking; boys were in the 
yard; and the women were in the 
kitchen getting the basket lunches that 
they had brought into shape to serve. 
On the porch, the d 
quite largels 
six or 


Us 


the 


iscussion centered 
Perhaps 
seven car owners Were present, 
in ail stag of experience. Some oft 
them pleaded guilty to having 

as thirty to thirty-fiv 

an hour, but the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that twenty miles an 
hour was plenty fast. An accident had 
occurred in 
fore, and 


on automobiles. 


foct « 
last as 


there were accounts of sev- 
eral automobile deaths in the Chicago 
morning papers. The mistakes were 
carefully discussed. 
a drunken 
drive an automobile, and all present 
agreed that there should be a law 
against a man under the influence of 
liquor trying to drive a car. Someone 
told a story of a man who, run over 
by an automobile, had just picked him- 
self up when a motorcycle knocked 
him down. The bystander who picked 
him up the second time heard him say 
to himself: “I didn’t know that the 
durned thing had a colt.” 

Somebody started to talking about 
rollers. The few who had tried them 
didn’t think much of them. Their idea 
seemed to be that the Illinois soil 
tended too much to pack down as it 
was. They might be all right under 
western conditions, but they didn’t 
think they were so good for this part 
of Illinois. 





If the farmers of thre coun- | 
try produced twice as much as they | 


. | 
y produced more, the ef- | 
fect on prices would not be noticeable, | 
whereas, the income of the farmers of 


the vicinity the night be- | 


Someone told of | 
man in Sandwich trying to 





We gathered around the dinner table 


and ate a simple yet very good lunch. | 
| 


There was ice cream for dessert. The 
lunch over, we around the yard 
and talked a while, dealing especially 
with the feeding cattle situation. It 
seemed to me that this rich country, 
only fifty miles from Chicago, and with 
good railroad facilities, should be feed- 
ing lots of cattle, yet I had seen very 
few. Several ex-feeders were present, 
who said they would like to get back 
into the game if they could buy feeders 
right, but they couldn’t stand the 
prices on the ChicagO market. A tale 
was told of a man who had bought 
heavy cattle and put a large gain on 
them, and then when they were ready 
to sell at $8.50 per hundred, he de- 
cided to hold them for a further rise 
in the market. The market went down 
and he sold later for $8 or $7.50 per 
hundred. Another man had bought 
some young stuff and got them well 
warmed up, and the market had risen 
to a point where he could have sold 
them and made a nice gain. Instead, 
he held on to them longer, and the 
market started to go down. He sent 
in his stuff, but the market had gone 
down so that he was disgusted and 
shipped the stock back again to the 
farm. 

I asked what they thought of the 
proposition of raising their own feed- 
ers. They seemed to think that was 
what they were coming to, and seemed 
to favor the dual purpose type of cow, 
and some evidently favored milking 
half the cows and putting two calves 
to a cow in the case of the rest. 

About two o’clock the meeting prop- 
er was called to order. Ordinarily, the 
program consists of singing, and very 
often some special music, and then the 
members present papers on topics of 
special interest At this particular 
meeting the papers to have been dis- 
cussed were “Municipal Markets” and 
“Preservation of Fruits.” During the 
two years of existence, the club has 
depended almost entirely upon home 


sat 


talent, for the members have a theory | 
that by so doing the club is more ef- | 


fectively kept alive, and all the mem- 
bers take greater interest. 
particular occasion, I had the pleasure 
of talking to them on farming in the 
Old Country. At the close, I drew a 
comparison for them between German 
farm conditions and their own. I 
pointed out that the statistics 
cated that their typical farm was a 
quarter section, ten times the size of 
the average German farm; that their 
average farm was divided into about 


fifty-five acres of corn, thirty-five acres | 
of oats, thirty acres of pasture, twenty | 


acres of hay, and 
of such edds and ends 
wheat, orchard, etc. Compared with 
this, the average German farm is com- 
posed of about three acres of rye, three 
acres of pasture, two acres of oats, 
three-fourths of an acre of wheat, an 
acre and a half of potatoes, and per- 
haps two acres in such odds and ends 
as barley, sugar beets, ahd 
stuff. The German yields per acre, 1 


perhaps five acres 


as 


pointed out. were practically twice as | 


large as their yields, and because their 
crops were of more valuable sorts, and 
prices were higher in Germany, the 
gross income per acre in Germany is 
about $32, as compared with $12 for 
Illinois. But to produce this gross in- 
come, the Germans use about four or 
five times as much labor per acre, one 
hundred times as much fertilizer, and 
have to pay fully twice as much rent, 
and therefore the net income for the 
average German acre is only about $13, 
as compared with $5 for the Illinois 
acre. This I considered as return for 
the labor and managing ability of the 
farmer. Put on the basis of a farm, 
I considered the average net income of 
a German farm to be slightly less than 
$200, as compared with a little over 
$700 for the average farm in this part 
of Illinois. From this fact, based on 
statistics, I drew tlie conclusion that, 
although the average German acre pro- 
duces nearly twice as much grain as 
the average acre in this part of Iili- 
nois, yet the net income per farm is 
three or four times as much in Illi- 
nois. Then I considered the live stock. 
In Germany every 100 acres supports 








On this | 


indi- | 


potatoes, | 


garden | 





about twelve dairy cows, tu 
cattle, twenty-five hogs, ten sheen 

: 4 j PD, and 
five horses; whereas Dekalb «ounty 1 
linois, supports about five dairy ea. 
six other cattle, twenty ; 
sheep and five horses per 1 
would seem that Germany is 
twice as good as Dekalb county, Illi. 
nois, looked at from the acre Asis 
But for each rural person in this county 
there are twice as many dairy cattle 
three times as many other cattle, fy, 
times as many hogs, twice as many 
sheep, and seven times as many horses 
as in Germany. Again I drew the cop. 
clusion that Germany is twice as g004 
as us, judged from the acre basis, py 
we are three or four times as good as 
they looked at from the person basis _ 

The bankers, railroad presidents, ¢ 
al, I told them, wanted us to be liko 
Germany, and produce a large yield per 
acre. I suggested that they as farmers 
were more interested in the returns per 
man than the returns per acre. And] 
tried to point out that while this was a 
problem for each man to settle for him. 
self, yet probably they would get a 
larger return per-man by putting more 
labor and fertilizer on each acre, and 
thus securing a larger return per acre. 

At a meeting of this sort, people 
like to ask questions. One of the ques- 
tions asked me was: “What do you 
think we Illinois farmers really ought 
to do?” My reply was that the rapid 
rise in land and farm products had 
given the Illinois farmer a margin. By 
this I meant that the bulk of them 
were rich compared with what they 
were fifteen years ago. But this mar- 
gin or unearned increment I pointed 
out would not always be with fhem, 
The next generation would not have it. 
I told them I was glad to see them 
using part of this margin in such 
things as automobiles, improved con- 
veniences in the home, ete. But I went 
on to say that it seemed to me that it 
would be a fine thing if they would use 
just a little of it in getting ready for 
the day which is surely coming when 
we will use more brains, labor, machin- 
ery and fertilizer on each acre if we 
are to make interest on our 
priced land. And so my reply to his 
question was a suggestion to farm just 
a little more intensively (say fifteen 
bushels of corn better) than the aver- 
age Illinois farmer, and to get ready 
for that change which is surely com- 
ing. 

I put the problem up to them of the 
young man of the coming generation. 
“What about him?” I asked. A pleas- 
ant faced lady suggested, ‘Let him live 
off the old folks’ money.” Some ap- 
peared to think that under the present 
high prices for farm products, that it 
would be just as easy for him to ae- 
quire a high-priced farm as it was for 
the older generation under low prices 
of farm products to acquire a [ow- 
priced farm. 

Somebody wanted to know if rock 
phosphate was a stimulant; if putting 
it on once would make it necessary to 
always put it on. I was amazed to 
find such ignorance in a county witha 
crop expert, and in a state where Dr. 
C. G. Hopkins has done so much 
preaching. In reply, I assured the 
questioner that ground rock phosphate 
will not in any way hurt the soil, for 
it is material very much the same in 
many ways as the rock from which 
the soil originally came. In fact, it is 
so much like ordinary rock that unless 
it is put on in connection with manure 
or green manure, plants can not use it. 

Another man wanted to know if he 
would need to buy fertilizer of any 
sort, provided he grew clover and fed 
all his crops on tle farm and_ spread 
the manure on the land. I told him 
that sooner or later it would be neces- 
sary to buy phosphate. He did not 
think this would be needed yet for a 
while. I agreed that that might be s0, 
but that nevertheless his land would 
some day need phosphorus, because he 
was constantly selling it off the farm, 
in the bodies of his live stock, and the 
phosphorus in the manure was much 
of it being washed away before it could 
be spread on the land. 

Somebody said that in Dekalb county 
they had a county expert hired for 
three years, and wanted to know if I 
thought it would be wise for the ex- 
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Belgium 
t improvement in Belgian 
in recent~years has been 
5 to agricultural education. All the 
ae ntry schools in Belgium teach agri- 
se ~o. Then there are some twenty- 
—" irty 1 high 
‘ht or thirty  agricultura ig 
«nools. In addition are traveling 
=chools, or what we would call short 
Se ses, And there are what we would 
Oe anally experts (agronomes, they 
al them ,. These agronomes give lec- 
va actually go out on the farm, give 
free advice to all farmers who come 
ape ask for it, and give written ad- 
i those who write for it. The 
quoted in the foregoing 
some typical questions 
written in to the agronomes by Bel- 
jan farmers. I publish some of them 
F orewith to illustrate to our readers 
how similar their questions are to 
these Belgian questions: 

“| have a plot which I want to con- 
yert into permanent pasture. — It ag 
clayey and relatively poor. Will you 
oblige me by letting me know what 
seeds and What kind of manure it 
would be best to use?” 

“On a pasture which is somewhat 
gry, | have spread 400 kilos of kainit, 
and 400 kilos of basic, in October. 
What fertilizer should I use in addi- 
tion to make things grow? On anoth- 
er piece of land which I have limed I 
put 400 kilos of kainit and 400 kilos 
of basic last October. With what kind 
of manure should I plow to have a 
complete yield? One plot is tree 
planted, and both of them are intended 
for pasture. On another plot which I 
intend to mow, I have not yet used any 
manure. What shall I use?” 

“Our cows Weigh on the average 
about 400 kilos, and we sell to the dairy 
every day from 10 to 15 liter of milk 
per head. We bring up one calf every, 
two years. We feed as follows: Hay, 
roots, and straw in considerable quan- 
tities. Will you be so good as to tell 
me what quantity of bran to use, and 
which is preferable, that of wheat or 
of linseed?” 

In the year 1905, the agronomes 
gave out written advice to 2,597 
Belgian farmers. Our readers may be 
interested to know that Wallaces’ 
Farmer every year gives written ad- 
vice by letter to more than 2,500 farm- 
ers. The agricultural newspaper does 
not seem to have much of a hold in 
Belgium, and this is not to be won- 
dered at, as about one-fifth of the peo- 
ple are unable to read or write. The 
Belgian government has found that a 
fine way to reach these people is 
through experimental plots. In con- 
spicuous places the agronomes put in 
experimental plots, planted to im- 
proved seeds, or treated with special 
fertilizers. ‘The farmers riding by can 
see how these plots grow, and in that 
way learn better methods. One of the 
big results of agricultural education in 
Belgium has pbeen the increased use 
of fertilizer, Belgium now uses more 
fertilizer to the acre than any other 
country in the world. The figures for 
1906 are 41 pounds of nitrate of soda, 
61 pounds of superphosphates, 47 
pounds of basie slag, and 10 pounds 
of kainit, per acre of cultivated farm 
land. In other words, they use in Bel- 
gium about $3 worth of fertilizer year- 
ly where the United States uses about 
5 cents worth, and the Iowa farmer 
about one-third of a cent’s worth per 
acre, 

The use of commercial fertilizers in 
Belgium has not been an unmixed 
blessing. Certainly they have greatly 
increased the average yield per acre, 
and temporarily the net profit. The 
farmers are now saying, however, that 
in the long run there is some disad- 
vantage to all except land owners, for 
the land goes up in price when fer- 
tilizers increase its productivity. In 
Some sections both the value and the 
rent has doubled within ten years be- 
Cause of fertilizers. 

Like all Europeans, the Belgians are 
éreat people to codperate, Their co- 
Operative live stock insurance socie- 
ues should be of special interest. Over 
@ thousand of these codperative live 
stock insurance societies deal with cat- 
le. insuring about one-sixth of the 
Cattle of the country at a total valua- 
tion of about $19,000,000. Several hun- 
dred smaller societies are insuring 
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horses, goats, and pigs. The premium 
of these societies is, as a rule, from 1.2 
per cent to 1.5 per cent on from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the value. 
With pigs the custom is to pay from 75 
cents to $1 per head, and in case of 
loss, to reimburse to the extent of two- 
thirds of the value. Their local in- 
surance societies reinsure their risks 
in government societies. These live 
stock insurance societies surely must 
act as a great encouragement to the 
live stock industry, and particularly in 
the case of small farmers. Many is the 
man who is kept out of hogs, for in- 
stance, because of the fear of absolute 
loss. As soon as we learn intelligently 
to trust our neighbors, we in the corn 
belt must have codperative live stock 
insurance. I am convinced that local 
cooperative insurance societies would 
act as nothing else has acted to bring 
about proper care of live stock, and 
prevention of spread of disease. Of 
course, We are not quite ready for this 
yet, but some day we will be. 

There are some thousand codpera- 
tive societies for purchasing materials 
for 60,000 Belgian farmers. About $2,- 
500,000 are spent annually for feed, 
$2,000,000 for fertilizer, and $250,000 
for machinery, seed, etc. 

There are credit banks modeled after 
those of Germany. These are especial- 
ly useful to the smaller farmers. Most 
of the larger farmers borrow money 
from ordinary banks in much the same 





way as our farmers. The smaller ones, 
however, have in the past been com- 
pelled to go to their landlord, to store- 
keepers in town, money lenders, or to 
lawyers, and not always have they re- 
ceived fair consideration. About twen- 
ty years ago, the German system of 
Raiffeissen banks was started. Each 
bank is limited to a particular village. 
These village banks are banded to- 
gether into central banks which see 
that business is done properly in the 
local banks, and serve to guarantee 
loans and receive them. These cen- 
tral banks hire professional account- 
ants who keep everything straight. Not 
one of these banks has failed in Bel- 
gium, or, for that matter, anywhere 
else in the world. Small farmers who 
borrow from these Raiffeissen banks 
usually get $50 or less at a time, and 
use it for such purposes as buying a 
cow, putting up a new building, or buy- 
ing more land. Four per cent interest 
is charged, and no money will be 
loaned any man whose character is not 
all right. The system seems to work 
splendidly in Belgium, where the pop- 


ulation is quite stationary. In many 
villages it is claimed that they 


have raised the moral tone and de- 
creased drunkenness. 

Besides the Raiffeissen banks for the 
smaller farmers, there are what are 
known as agricultural banks for the 
larger farmers. There are eleven of 
these, with outstanding loans to the 





Cocking Alfalfa 


It takes time to cock alfalfa hay, 
but this man thinks it pays. He has 
two acres in alfalfa, and a man pass- 
ing along the road offered him $40 for 
the first cutting, just as it stood the 
day after being cut. He puts his al- 


windrow, it was time to put in the 
cock. Tomorrow he will open the 
cocks, and if the weather is bright and 
sunshiny, the hay will probably be 
ready to haul in by afternoon. Possi- 
bly this man might not put his hay in 














falfa hay in cocks because he knows 
that if he cures it nicely, when winter 
comes it will be almost as valuable, 
pound for pound, for his cows as bran. 
After his hay has wilted in the swath 
for two or three hours, he puts it in the 
windrow. It was goed haying weath- 





er, and almost as soon as put in the 
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cocks if he had much corn cultivating 
to do. 3ut then he might, for he 
knows that an acre of alfalfa hay is 
worth as much as an acre of corn, and 
the extra labor of putting in cocks 
brings a return very nearly equivalent 
to that secured by an extra cultivation 
given the corn. 





amount of about $2,000,000. As I un- 
derstand it, the loans of these agricul- 
tural banks usually have land for their 
security, whereas the Raiffeissen loans 
depend upon the character of the bor- 
rower. The loans of the agricultural 
banks sometimes run for a period of 
thirty years. Three and a half to four 
per cent interest is charged, and one 
per cent is added each year to apply 
on the principal. 

Many of the Belgian coéperative so- 
cieties do not have any definite object, 
but turn their hand to anything which 
is of service. For instance, the coép- 
erative society of a certain locality will 
experiment with different kinds of fer- 
tilizers, on a particular kind of soil in 
that locality, or will run cattle feeding 
experiments. It is claimed that the ex- 
perimenting done by local coéperative 
societies has proved peculiarly effect- 
ive. I can easily see how this would 
be. Our corn belt stations have proved, 
for instance, that five or ten dollars 
might easily be saved in the winter’s 
feeding of the average corn belt steer. 
Yet our corn belt cattle feeders are 
slow in using this knowledge because 
it is not brought directly home to them. 
If our corn belt cattle feeders were 
members of codperative societies, sim- 
ilar to some of those in Belgium, they 
would have these truths brought to 
their own locality, and would soon get 
into the habit of using the most profit- 
able and up-to-date methods. 

Some of the codperative societies are 
officially connected with the govern- 
ment. The most effective ones are 
free. Many of the best owe their suc- 
cess entirely to the local Catholic 
priest. The Catholic societies have 
been united into what is. known as the 
Boerenbond. It is interesting to note 
that the Boerenbond is trying to get 
the following legislative reforms put 
through: 

1. A reorganization of the systems 
of taxation. 

2. Laws against usury and stock ex- 
change speculation. 

3. Protective duties on agricultural 
products. 





Ration for Spring Pigs On 
Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please give me a good ration for 
pigs farrowed March 22d, on good clos 
ver pasture. I can get feeds of any 
kind. Tankage is $2.60; shorts, $1.50; 
bran, $1.35; oats, 35 cents a bushel, 
and corn, 50 cents. I am feeding fresh 
milk, a little tankage, shorts, ground 
oats and corn. They are making splen- 
did gains. The mother will farrow 
again the 28th of August. Please give 
me a ration for her. I also have a 
fourteen months old boar which I want 
to have grow fast. What shall I feed 
him?” 

We can scarcely imagine a ration 
better than that which our correspond- 
ent is already feeding. The only ob- 
jection is that milk, shorts and oats 
are rather expensive feeds unless it is 
desired to put the possible 
gains on the pigs by furnishing them 
a variety in the ration. A cheaper 
ration than the one our correspondent 
is using is twelve parts of corn and 
one part of tankage. This should pro- 
duce nearly as good results at consid- 
erably less expense. Under present 
conditions, we consider it as standard 
for hegs on clover pasture. To spring 
pigs on blue grass we would feed seven 
or eight parts of corn to one part of 
tankage. If the pasture were alfalfa, 
we would advise fifteen parts of corn 
to one of tankage. On rape pasture 
we would make the proportion twenty 
to one, 

To the sow to farrow in August, we 
would feed a mixture of fifteen parts of 
corn to one of tankage on clover pas- 
ture. The same mixture should be ex- 
cellent for the boar, but he will prob- 
ably do nearly as well if the tankage is 
kept down to one part to twenty or 
left out altogether so long as he is no 
clover pasture. When the breeding 
season comes on, the boar should be 
fed a slightly increased amount of 
tankage, and given variety in the ra- 
tion; oats, shorts and skim-milk being 


greatest 


used if available. 
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Our Reclamation Projects 
D. R. Hubbard, of 
Iowa, but for some years a resident of 


Mr. formerly 


Idaho, writes: 


+ 


In your valued paper of the 4th inst., I 


























notice your article on Our Reclam 
Projects. Knowing the Wallace fami 
for three generations, and having read the 
Farmer ever since it was published, I 
going to assume what the history f both 
the family and the paper warrants, name- 
ly, a purpose tobe fair. 
Wallaces’ Farfner is bigger than the 
orn belt.” It is larger than the provin- 
cialism that this oft-repeated term would 
indicate. Henry Wallace is a national 
character, and the balance of the fami 
are of adequate qualities and caliber to 
become sv The general field covered by 
the paper the pe of its work make 
it a class of its ow: Then why provin- 
cialize? Our own tern irrigated states 
offer far better opportunities to our Amer- 
jcan farmers than do tl} Canadian prov- 
inces Compare the Cana in jand speec- 
ulator with the speculater in irrigated 
lands under the re imation 4 ects 
Almost every town in Towa and other 
corn belt states has one or r r ) 
have piled up man thousands, yea, $15,- 
0090 to $109,900, speculating in Canasiiar 
lands, and these ime mmuni s 
the loss of many splendid farmers ¢ 
agcregate | s ma equa he profits of 
the elect wl ent them thither 
Irrigation is neither 1 verious nor dif- 
ficuit, and under the reclamation projects 
the average corn belt farmer 1C- 
ceed. None need b disappointed, tor 
heither the ci s nor the water fai 
are those who have never suce- 
anywhere, and they move lightly, 
] not capable of that effert and 
continuity Mmecessary to su i ny- 
thing 
The government will not lose any of the 
money she has invested in irrigation 
wor Three dollars in wealth hi: been 
cre ited by the investment rf ome in this 
grea Ork 
yes let the government or. the tate 
supply funds at a low rate of int 
ti wr otherwise v the ur he 
corn belt f er rhis 1 lone 
but leave not he inds f st lo 
reclaimed 
Government effort and assistance should 
also drair he wamps, assist in ding 
good roads, and, Indeed, supply money to 
furihe - development of our later e- 
«x 1 es 
kn versonally ‘ ficers f € 
reclama Y rvice I 
the Wa Users’ Ass 
pr f veral ea 
several proj I n 
work they ave done 
been a substantial charge 
efficiency 
If the government could be assured of 
service so clean and free from speculation 
mu more of our public utilities could 
and should be developed directiy by the 
people ‘There would be less watered stock 
and unearned property for the pr le ) 
pay fictitious earnings on 
‘onstructive criticism is always help- 


ful 
for this is the spirit whereby the better 
things may be accomplished. 
We shall be sorry if others, like Mr. 
Hubbard, have construed our remarks 


but let it always be clear and amiable 


on this question as being either pro- 
vincial or unfair. Wallaces’ Farmer 
has not been unfriendly to the recla- 
mation projects; quite the contrary. 
Two years ago a member of our staff 
made personal inspection of the more 
important projects, and wrote a series 
of articles about them which appeared 
during that summer. Our purpose was 
to give our readers reliable informa- 
tion concerning our own west, for we 
quite agree with Mr. Hubbard that our 
young men need not go to Canada to 
find abundant opportunity for success. 

Furthermore, we think Mr. Hubbard 
is right in his assertion that the recla- 
mation fund has been handled honest- 
ly and faithfully, and the work thas 
been well done. But this does not 
alter our belief that it is time now to 
proceed with more caution. It not 
uncommon for our people to be car- 
ried away with enthusiasm for what 
appears to be a good thing. To put it 
in homely phrase, we often “bite off 
more than we can chew.” There 
should be no more extension of recla- 
mation projects until we get what we 
have worked into business condition. 
Pressure of boosters and of ambitious 
congressmen should not be permitted 
to force the reclamation service to un- 
dertake new work ] 


until the 
cess of the projects already established 


is 


any 
+h 


til 


suc- 


vaults 
be 


rnment finds 














let it help responsible tenants to se- 
cure farms of their own at a fair price 


and terms which they can meet. 





Fixing Valuation 
The executive council of Iowa, which 


consists of the governor, secretary of 


state, treasurer and auditor, must, be- 


tween July 15th and August 30th, de- 


termine the valuation for taxing pur- 


poses of real estate, farm and city, 


must assess railroads and other 


and 
public service corporations. 

The Iowa law requires that property 
shall be listed at full cash market 
value, and shall pay taxes on one- 
fourth of this value. is a matter of 
common knowledge this require- 


its 


It 


that 


ment of the law has been ignored very 
generally so tar as real property is 
concerned A few months since, a 
district judge issued an order which 
commands the executive council to ob- 
serve that law. Since that time the 
council has been investigating the sell- 
ing price of farm land and city real 


estate, and the indications are that the 


assessed value of farm land will be 
considerably advanced. 

The Iowa farmer is willing to pay 
his full share of taxes. He will make 


no complaint if his land is assessed at 
its full value, provided other property, 
city real estate and railroad and pub- 
ially, 








lic service corporations especié are 
also assessed at their value. If the 
selling price of farm land is taken as 
the measure of its actual value, then 
the selling price of railroad and ex- 
press company stocks and _ bonds 
should be taken as the measure of 
their value. 

We trust the executive council has 


shown the same diligence in ascertain- 
ing the railroad ] 
erty that it has in investigating prices 
farm lands. 


selling price of yrop- 


of 


Inoculating Alfalfa 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 
“Where a field has been in alfalfa 
for six and was plowed 
spring and planted to corn, would dirt 
taken from it be all right to inoculate 
alfalfa to be seeded in August?” 
Land which has once been in alfalfa 


Probably 


last 


years 
years, 


always remains inoculated. 
land which was plowed up this 
spring would still have in it an abun- 
dance of bacteria, and would there- 
fore do all right for inoculating alfalfa 
seeded in August If practical, how- 
ever, we would prefer to get soil from 
a field in alfalfa at present, or from 
sweet clover land along the roadside. 
Alfalfa soil should be spread on at the 
rate of from 200 to 1,000 pounds per 
acre, and harrowed in in cloudy weath- 
er. Sunshine kills the bacteria. 


alfalfa 





« 
Clover Seed Crop 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“I would like to Know full particu- 
ars in regard to cutting red clover for 
seed. I have forty acres on second 
bottom land. Twenty acres I cut for 
hay about the middle of June, expect- 
ing to use the next cutting for seed. 
The remaining twenty acres is what I 
am at a loss to know what to do with. 
Help is so scarce, and the hay is extra 
heavy. Would it pay to let this clover 
stand a week or two more until I can 
help and cut it and thresh the 
seed? This twenty was pastured a lit- 
tle in the spring. Is there any way of 
telling how much seed there is? How 
much seed should there be to the head 
to pay to cut it for seed In short, I 
would like to know all pertaining to 
growing and harvesting clover seed.” 

It rarely pays to cut the first crop of 
red clover for seed. We that 
our correspondent would done 
well to have cut his other twenty acres 
If, however, most 


get 


suspect 
have 


for nay before this. 
of the heads of this clover have turned 
brown, and he finds on examination of 
fifty heads from different parts of the 
field, that each head contains an aver- 


age of at least twenty seeds, it will 
probably pay him to cut the crop for 
seed. It is generally reckoned that 


with a good stand an average of twen- 
ty to twenty-five seeds to a head means 
a yield of two or thi 


f ee bushels of clo- 
ver seed per acre. Forty 


to fifty seeds 








. 


per head indicate a probable yield of 
five to ten bushels per acre. 

Red clover is cut for seed as soon as 
all the heads have turned brown, but 
before they are so dry that there is 
danger of shattering. As a rule, cut- 
ting is done with a mower, but this is 
really not the best machine to use, be- 
cause horses stepping on the cut clo- 


ver cause shattering of much of the 


seed. There is not so much danger of 
this if mowing is done while the clo- 


ver is slightly wet with dew or rain. A 
self-rake reaper is better than a mow- 
er, because the horses are not so like- 


ly to step on the dry clover heads. 
Sometimes a binder is used, set to 
leave the clover in gavels. 

Vith the mower, the buncher at- 


tachment should be used. 
not be had in time it is a 


If this can 
good plan to 





rake the clover into windrows soon 
after cutting. Here it is often left 
until a huller can be had. Sometimes, 
and especially when hulling can not 
be done until late in the fall, the clo- 
ver is hauled into the stack or mow. 


In handling, the greatest pains should 
at all times be taken to avoid shatter- 
ing the dry heads. 

_ Hulling is generally done in dry or 
frosty weather, for the reason that 
under such conditions the seed seems 
to separate more readily from the 
hulls. 

The clover huller does the best work 
although a common grain separator 
can be set so as to get most of the 
seed. 
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Non-Bearing Strawberry Beds 

A Nebraska correspondent writes 

“I would like to know what is the 
matter with our strawberry bed. I set 
out the plants a year ago this spring, 
cultivated and hoed them, and kept all 
runners cut oft during the summer. I 
covered them with hay rather late in 
the winter, and left it on until the first 
day of May. I then used the hay as a | 
mulch between the rows. The trouble | 


° . + : a 
is that only one plant bio, med, 
other plants are growing nicejy The 
look fine. Do you think they ws)” 
next year if I remove the pn 
cultivate and keep the runne 
would like to hear from so 
has had more experience 
what the trouble is.” 

If we were managing this beq , 
would let the plants produce at je, 
afew runners. Our conclusion jg 4,,. 
these plants are too old to bear, 

Possibly also the soil is lacking i 
some element of fertility. I+ wi} prot 
ably be worth while to put on a droc. 
ing of barnyard manure this fall, whe 
do our readers say is the matter yin 
these strawberries? = 


TS cut? ; 
neona Wh 


and Knows 
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_THE SAGLESS ELEVATOR 





Your First Chance to Get 
a Sagless Steel Elevator 


John Deere—The Sagiess Elevator, is the first port 
able elevator to have turnbuckles on the truss rods 
so that you can keep the elevator from sagging. 

You know how the power required increases when 
Likewise, you know 
what a strain sagging throws on the whole elevator, 
especially the bearings in the head and boot sections. 

for the sagless feature alone— 
even if it didn’t have all those other things of ad- 
vantage—is worth your careful consideration. 


an elevator once starts to sag. 


The John Deere, 


The Sagless Feature 


Four turnbuckles on the truss rods, together 


with extra strong section connections 
John Deere a really sagless elevator. 


edge on the inside. 


Screen Section 


John Deere—The Sagless Elevator, separates and 
takes the shelled corn out when elevating ear corn. 
A screen, in the second section (that can be closed 
up when elevating shelled corn or small grain) does 
the work. Shelled corn that gets into the 
with ear corn fills up 
the air spaces and very 


crib 


often causes the corn 
heat or mold. 


Besides containing complete descriptions of 


Sections are 
triple-lapped, connected with fourteen bolts, banded 
with a heavy iron band and reinforced at the upper 
: That is one big advantage in 
having a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator. 












John Deere—The Sagless Elevator Ready for Work ve: 
‘‘How to Build Corn Cribs’? with Blue Print Plans 


What Else You Get 


ALL STEEL—There is noth- 
ing about a John Deere—The 
Sagless Elevator to rot, dry 
out, or warp. It is made 
entirely of steel. 
ROLLER BEARINGS on the 
head and boot shaft reduce 
the power required. They 
eliminate friction, thereby 
lengthening the life of the 
bearings. 
HORSE OR ENGINE POWER. 
John Deere—The Sagiess Ele- 
vator is furnished either with 
ot without horse or engine 
power. A variable speed jack 
or belt attachment is fur- 
nished when desired to oper- 
ate with engine. 
MANY CTHER desirable fea- 
tures on John Deere Elevators 
are filiy illustrated and dis- 
cussed in the John Deere— 
The Sagless Elevator book. 
(This book also illustrates and 
describes the John Deere Cy- 
press Wood Elevator and 
. the John Deere Tu- 
bular Elevator 
for small grain 
—the only 
of its 
ind 


make the 



















. FREE BOOK 


A book with 
which any 
farmer can 
Save the price 
of a portable 
elevator out- 
fit by the way 
he builds is 
44 corn cribs 

Read about 
it below. 







to 




















the John Deere—The Sagless Elevators, this 


book has ten blue print plans covering the construction of corn cribs and granaries, showing 


the style of elevator used with each crib. 


It also contains cost estimates and furnishes @ 


source of valuable information whereby anyone can arrive at the comparative cost of the 


various styles of cribs and granaries. 


You can get it free if you will ask for book No. 42>. 


John Deere Plow Co., Mecline, Iinois 
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pert to continue the work for the coun- 
ty after the three years. I tried to 
avoid this question, for I knew that 
there was a division of sentiment, but 
I saw that they really wanted an an- 
swer, and so told them that I didn’t 
think a county expert could much more 
than get his work started in three 
years. It would always be wise to have 
f por and ano ComBinaTionCORN CRIB an expert to keep the farmers in touch 
Ci wids- flax or any small grain and is with the latest scientific information. 
ed into Ring gg Hg Bf New bugs and pests will be coming in, 
and the county expert will be of help 

in combating them. Conditions will’be 




































roof floor. Side and floor sections con- 
ent interlocking cleats. Easiest and 
ip. Sections all interchangeable. The 



































fits size. Built tostand rough usage, , : 7 © mal , 7 . 

NP ec sauerun tee Caen g constantly changing, not only in the 

NS IN $C2n be partitioned to store 2 science of farming, but in other ways, 
or more kinds of grain at 


and the county expert should be a very 
useful man to help in new movements 
of benefit to the farmers. I told them 
that if the farmers didn’t care to work 
with the expert, he could, of course, do 
no good, and that the sooner he quit 








rthfteld combines all good features’ 
nd has many distinct good points. 
Thousan use. All are giving satisfaction. 
“gold on 20 Days’ Trial Satistact! d 
Write direct to factory for FREE samples of sheet 
metal, catalog, prices and easy terms. 


‘Northfield Iron Company, 




















































THE VAN BRUNT DRILL 










































116 Water St, a poner nen the better. Ee i the lightest, but at the same time the se oe Bg Peon drill on 
itaryWellCurbing. Guarantee ughs i Sere ee the market. very part having to stand any strain is roughly braced, and only 
1 —— Mr. Moss, the president of the club, the best of material is used on the entire drill. , 
1 ee, i in defense of the county expert, told a 
‘1 id T t story of the man on his place who LESS SEED 
Sioa 1014 Wild ata er ixsle@ or brought out a veterinarian to see his pp to get masinne soturne, as the Van oe en gives you and even flow 
cose i Ps : ‘ reteri : ¢ of seed into a furrow of uniform depth. It does not plant too much in spots so that 
oe We Again Leads Them All. sick horse. The i te on left — growth of grain is retarded or smothered account crowded. Such planting means 
er medicine and instructions for dosing. not only poor returns, but is also a waste of seed. 
ee 16} Runs Successfully on Either Gas- A few days later the man complained MORE CROP 
| oline, Motor Spirits or Kerosene that the horse was getting no better. . > oO 
we have solved the fuel problem successfully. A sim- Mr. Moss asked if he was using the is the result of ‘““Van Brunt” seeding. This drill does not choke up and skip planting 
oe ‘ mits the use of either Gasoline, Motor ee ais part of the soil. You are getting returns from every bit of your land. Sced is 
‘ ene atall speeds and puts our medicine. The man said no, that he planted at uniform depth and is all up and ready for harvest at the same time. 
Cs ne eae al, had been talking with some neighbors | 









yn of gasoline, and develops who had told him that the medicine | THE ACCURATE SEEDER 








































































































































than a ¢ of * 
5 Sage he a i ae ae would do no good, and so he had not be rhe Van Brunt is the most accurate seeder on account of its construction. Can 
the market. ; <¢.9 al . adjusted to plant any sma rain. 
pean used it. : On Mr. Moss’ advice, he used Each wheel drives half of the machine. 
the medicine and the horse got better. Adjustable force-feed insures even flow from hopper. 
5 Mr. Moss thought that some of the Adjustable gate feed regulates this flow and prevents bunching. , 
ean neaeht) complaints against the county expert PLANTS AT UNIFORM DEPTH 
‘ - were of exactly this nature. Those ¥ an a a la aie iia ad dite 
: a . : ae ou no’ ave an ev ed, so plant it at uniform depth. 
who had the most to say against the Adjustable pressure springs on openers make furrow of even depth all the time. 
f county expert were the least ready to Closed boot delivery puts seed at bottom of furrow before soil can fallin. The Van {y 
i Speration, — use his advice. “How could they tell Brunt plants accurately in any soil that can be seeded. | 
ees whether or not the advice was any DISCS AND BEARINGS 
or good without try eo it: 3 The “hard-working” part of any drill and on most drills soon gives out. But not 
1090 J After the meeting broke up, several on the Van Brunt. We guarantee our disc bearings will last life-time of drill. Any 
Ae NT man tractor manufactured. Investigate before buy- of the ladies told me they were -~ ; that should happen to wear out, we will replace free of charge at our shops. 
( . Write today for free book on Tractor Farming. fg ” £ the expert. 
ints TVIDER MFG. COs 21> Main St.. CARROLL, IOWA, —. Bayt Rd nid Age aa Pg GRASS SEED ATTACHMENT 
S..1018 : : z The “Van Brunt” can be furnished with grass seed attachment, tubes of which are 
———_ guessed he must be ay oung man with so made that you can either drill or sow broadcast. ; 
ways pleasing to the fair sex, r Be ——. ton pot ne — have —— ne pt to get results. 
i he ‘Van Brunt” is ‘“‘The Drill.” rite us immediately for our new catalog. 
=a Get Latest Factory Prices On . y °% 
Ly) Ask for package No. VB 28. 
5 = i + a ; 
ELUM ESSE LTR | | The next day, the Tyler brothers, re Address JOHN DEERE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 
commas: WY) emcees, tired farmers in the town of Plano, oil 
“ and members of the Little Rock Pro- 
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gressive Farmers’ Club, took Mr. Voris, 
Mr. Moss and myself for a long auto- 
mobile ride over Dekalb county. North 
from Sandwich to Hinkley the country 


was very flat, although slightly rough- aha: OTT Ter 4 & Cut OTT 


er than that immediately around Sand- 
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-can’t rust, rot, leak «¢ 
nor burn — $10,000 In- 
d y Bond against 
g loss™come 
ts of 100 shin- 
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sormore. “Dead s ocmvemoanenvrtarerrn. as Nay sie ? } 5 . ee a . ry it 
Jet to pat oh—juct wall Gems on old seater 4 Wish. For the mest part th roads Shovelin Th rey i arvest! 
ing. We use the famous Tightcote were of gravel. One of my compan- , s 
noth- I ind patent Interlocking Device. Made ions told me that the typical township ; > 
oa hivvecst shee at 2 eet 7a > as ks - he p ; = 
—— oe enest Sees eee neers ee eee in this part of Illinois spends about VERY blessed farmer who buys his vee 
ot, dry Sold direct from factory, freight prepaid. Send . Sandwich Elevator before harvest 
made postal for catalog 1456 and get our surprisingly low $1,200 per year keeping up roads. The anawic vr r 
price, by return mail, Give size of roof if possible. land through these sections. of the gets double work out of it! This 
The Edwards Mfg. Co., 7306-7356 Lock St., Cincinnati, 0. ; ra pC for tongs 8900) to $200 per summer, it will store his small grain—then 
Largest Makers of Sheet Metal Products in the World, ee eee ee ie its ‘ crib his corn next fall. You, too, can get 
w | acre. We passed through several quiet double value—you, too, can cut out the sense- 
little towns composed mostly of re- less slavery of shoveling loadafterload i s08 drop. 
f a - _ 3 ae : te 
tired farmers, and then came to the | Til qtticurine maniacs mn 
biggest town of the county, Dekalb. writes Herman Frey, Melvin, Ia.—one of an army 
@ | Here the county expert has his office. who say the same. 
A —~ Always _ready for | In it were samples of grain and all a ‘Eternal 
ater Bee kinds of forage crops. But the expert 
iit 2 1iDi ‘ ° 
y Hh} the dry. Easy was gone. His Se a he ail : Cypress, 
¥ running, dura- was to be that morning on the farm q - eS . . . 
; C e ] , 2s th d- vroblem and even light- in a jiffy. Then hitch on any power—horse or 
one cae of Frank Paust, near Sycamore. Leav- 1 PR ral wee endl ag wy cutting ig the engine—and it’s off with a fying start. 
x i ] y “ > 201 y —th e—of extra men. Andit pays 
wheat, or ear- ing Dekalb, we came to the county — re of extra y Cypress Body Outlasts Stee!! | 
corn, 50 bushels farm. I hoped to find that here the “Had my crop picked 1c a bn. lesson soon of We make less money using the weed coeree 
Ry = : ~ in three minutes. county expert had conducted experi- 3 my elevator,’’ says C. H. a pot we eeee ae Seen meee _— 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY ments with rock phosphate and with 50 Bushels In ahaa eather pac is fast crowding other elevators from the market. 
: \ oe rarieties of ¢ rrown in the huck to the top lickety split! “Unloaded 50 ite Ri: Now for FREE Book 
The first successful Upright Ear Corn different varieties of corn grown in h ee ta a mslaeten,” antic ¥. E. Oreusert, We te Right cary tay ey econ 
Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT, to the township, but the only trace of an ex- Heyworth, Til. Others crib 40 bu. in 244 min- PR Bigot pk. ya Bln yg sent oe 
armer, Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib periment 7 saw wasa nice alfalfa field, utes with the Sandwich. f rpienpn = ine? Sete owe. 
s whic rey =] i é : a8 le 1ey could blame us. We warne 
Plans which save yoummoney. Write for it today. the first crop of which had been cut. No Leg-Breaking Phat form het ome — Ss. re warned theme 28 es 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. BOX 89 MORTON, ILL- In the center of this field was a big ‘Works to perfection,” says A. J Anderson, comes free by a ppg foe ass 
: eo ee ga 3 " 7 ight der—with even yest arrives; also the 2 a Ss 
sign, plainly visible from the road, 0) ro reinage lod: “And it dumpe it in the hopper | dealer close by. Address today 240 B St. 


telling that this field had been seeded 
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— last August, after the application of 
aK three tons of limestone per acre. My 
ith friends knew the manager of the 
| | farm, and we ate with him that noon. es 
0 He said the fierd had been cut and put An Only for Service This is our sixth year 
ble in windrows the day before, and that be hee betiente..el 
= et our catalog; it they were going to take it up with a An Only for Cost , = = ever increasing sales 
“4 . mn aie . z é as ss r : : = 
ns ANK & SILO CO. a ee ; An Only for Business a EP “ff is the proof of its 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 4 A Myr. Watson, who was also eating é e ‘ : af : pine . on 
= ‘. oo. opal =. ~ S| with us. had just hauled in some po- s: eee 
a é * hte, 4 1 tatoes for late planting at the county —_ 
ie a “3 | farm. He told us that they had come Pg. 
~ aay igi 46 Se nd seven or 
: originally from Scotland seven és neg eee j ; 
=e Save Work, € ight years ago, and that although they The time is at hand when the Farmer requires just as clean water for his 
"Ss Time, Money had at first seemed a disappointment, Hogs as for the Horses or Cattle, and that will be conservative of the water 
& ourlow dow they had yielded 300 bushels per acre supply, and Automatic with the needs of the stock. We have all these re- 
Wag: bs - the year before. My curiosity was quirements in the “ONLY” Hog Waterer. Ask for our new book, ‘‘ HOG 
1 ia th Ved LUIe,. ava J “shed aT cone 1. DDG i 
this mee © 7 pier 4d I asked for permission to SENSE.’”’ It’s FREE. Address 
be: Cc ; | aroused, and I asked {¢ 
x ect "a dart et cae cee | wee one of these Scotch poration ONLY MFG. CO., Hawarden, lowa 
t aft, don't rut roads. Spoke’ ee : = As ire ‘ % 
the 4 Si don't loosen—wheeis don't dry outorrot. | home with me. My friends also ant 
Write for free book on Wagons and Wheels | £4 one so we went out to the bin and 
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| 
Electric Wheel Co., 55 Elm Street, Quincy, lil, | 3 f ice 
= : cked out a couple of nice, : ; i z : 
Dp] 2 = Re | —_ ge toes, Mr. Voris suggested When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
rile mention this paper when writing, ' smootn potatoes, «Al. 
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Built in Three Sizes—20, 30 and 40 H. P. 


A good operator and a poor tractor is an un- 
satisfactory combination A good tractoranda 
poor operator does not Improve the situation, 
but a “°F LOUR CATY” tractor and a good 
operator is a paying investment 

The “FLOUR CITY” has many distinctive 
features The bevel gear transmission ts worthy 
of special mention The gears made of forty- 
point carbon steel and are practically indestruc- 
tible. The complete transmission, together with 
the drive pinion and belt pulley are mounted on 
one shaft and are controlled by one lever 

The over-head valve is also a featu:e of the 
“FLOUR CITY.” It is conducive to per- 
fect ignition, combustion 1 economy, opening 
dfrect into a cylinder free from valve pockets; 
the full energy of the charge is utilized, and the 
constant necessity of re-grinding the valve is 
eliminated. These features will appeal to any 
mechanical mind. Our catalog. giving all de- 
tails, will be sent om request 


KINNARD-HAINES COMPANY 
858 44th Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minn. 





























A perfect seed bed fs as important as to sow or 
plant, The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Muicher 
makes a perfect seed bed and jeaves_ a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 
It will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct to you on one year’s trial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. 


See 





a vegas WHEELS OPE THE 
ECRET OF OUR 


= 
> 


7 


ne | f ep hy 
4 A") |» 
rar RC 
every farm . Ste i y 
er and land- { 
owner to have our 
ill strated circular. It =‘) 
describes the machine, " 
ite principle and advantages 
overall others. It gives testi 
moniais from many farmers prov- 
ng what It will do on wheat a falfa and other cropa. 
os co ay 8 valuable information on howto prepare 
e soil for better result Send for this circular to- 
a. whott er you want to b uy or not, 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 


Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 


We now makea full line of both Steel- Wheel 
and Wood-Wheel Farm Trucks, and shall be 
pleased to furnish you our free catalog of same. 

On account of the ease with which work can 
be done with these trucks, they are fast com- 
ing into os use. Let us have your in- 
quiry for pric 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., Box 18, MAVANA, ILL. 


WE SHIPoAPPROVAL 


cent deposit, prepay the freight and 
S ailo Ww 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
iT ONLY COSTS ne «ent to learn our 
une ard of prices and marvelous offers 
ighest grade 1913 model | icycles. 


FACTORY PRICES... 


s of tires from anyone at any price 
lina witee ker’ ur large Art Catalog 
and learn our wonder/ud Profesition o@ 
first sample bicycle going to your town 
RIDER AGENT everywhere are 

making big 
pes money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than an ther factory. 
TIRES, te npeamate gig ies rear wheels, 
oy aa “ee rs an s —— af usual pracess 

Aegean iv re Sega cta 


MEAD. eveLe co., “Beet. cnicace 


























ALFALFA 


How to grow Altaita, — - feed it, how to har- 
Vest and care fori u nformation for corn 
bel t far mers who W! aa i ¥ this m ot promta- 
ble hay crop wi 1 be sent free on ) 

urextrachoi @ highgrade seed, 


towa | SEED ¢ Co. Dept. Pp. Des Moines, lowa 









me ot weeds vigorous 
r wr n-irrigated. 
cacao Rick Wet atone oa your land 
Sold on approval. Get free samples 


goles, tora eaeee meen @ seed 


“TENRY FIELD SEED CO. 


Iowa 


ALFALFA......:. 


ormoso,. Kas. 
SWEET =''). 
CLOVER ©" 




















ir howt crow it tf yn 
E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth 


























that we see who could get the biggest 
yield, and to this the rest of us agreed. 

While Mr. Voris and I were watch- 
ing the hay loader at work in the al- 
falfa field, and were noting that it 
seemed to be shattering the leaves 
pretty badly, Mr. Eckhardt, the coun- 
ty expert, drove up in his little auto- 
mobile Among his other duties, he 
helps to superintend the county farm 
in consideration of $2,090 voted by 
the county supervisors. 

Mr. Voris did not seem overjoyed 
to see Mr. Eckhardt, but I was glad, 
my regret being that I did not have a 
longer time to spend with him. First 
I asked him why he was not carrying 
on more experiments at the county 
farm. He looked at me as though to 
say, “Why, don't you know better than 
that?” and went on to explain that 
he thought the Illinois experiment sta- 
tion at Urbana, and at the substations, 
had done all the experimental work 
necessary. A soil survey had been 
made of the adjoining county, and ex- 
tensive experiments had been con- 
ducted on soil types identical with 
those in Dekalb county. It would be 
wasting the people’s money to con- 
duct these same experiments on the 
county farm. I ventured to suggest 
that they might be valuable merely to 
demonstrate to the farmers visiting 
the county farm what soil treatment 
gives the best results. Again he dis- 
agreed with me, saying that the best 
demonstration farm is the home farm, 
where the results of new methods of 
soil treatment may be put to the test 
under actual field conditions. 

Next I asked him on what line of 
teaching he was laying the most em- 
phasis. First, he wants them to grow 
clover once every four years. This 
means in most cases that ground 
limestone must be spread on the land, 
for nearly three-fourths of the soils 
in the county are acid. He is also 
laying some emphasis upon alfalfa, 
for under some conditions it is a 
better yvielder than red clover He 
is advising rock phosphate on those 
lands which need it 

“Does much of this land need rock 
phosphate?” I asked 

“Yes,” he said, “this soil on which 
we are standing needs it It is the 
brown silt, and we know from analy- 
sis of this soil type that it contains 
only about 1,100 pounds of phosphorus 
to the plowed soil of an acre That 
blacker soil you see over there,” and 
he pointed to a slightly lower piece of 
land, “is a black silt, and contains 
about 2.600 pounds of phosphorus to 
the plowed soil of an acre Rock 
phosphate would not produce much 
result on that land.” 

Mr. Eckhardt says that he is not 
preaching rock phosphate very hard 
as yet, for he thinks there are other 
things that must be done first, and 
he does not care to prejudice the peo- 
ple against it by too much premature 
advertising. 

He told me that the demand for 
lime in the county was so great that 
the output of all the quarries was be- 
ing consumed as fast as produced. 

While we were talking, a farmer 
came up and asked about soy beans. 
He wanted to sow some on land which 
he had not been able to put in corn, 
and was afraid it was too late for soy 
beans. Mr. Eckhardt said that the 
middle of June was not too late if he 
used a variety such as the Medium 
Yellow. The farmer wanted to know 
about using glue to make the soy 
beans sticky so as to hold the inocu- 
lated soil Mr. Eckhardt suggested 
six ounces to a gallon of water 

It seems that during ti summer 
Mr. Eckhardt plans to spe “_ practi- 
cally all of his time out in the field, 
talking to individual farmers. He ap- 
pears to think that some of Ins best 
work can be done by talking face to 
face wi 1 man on his own field. 
1ardt seems to think that 


m of permanent 





the [Illinois ag- 
riculture, wl consists of the ra- 
tional use of lime, manure, clover and 
rock phosphate, is the one essential 
to permanent farm prosperity He 
placed so much of his emphasis on 
this that I asked him if it were not 
well also to lay some emphasis on 












genera! education and character 
building. In a wav he agreed with 
me, but he pointed out that education, 
strong character, morality, ete., are 
really depen upon _— prosperity. 


When Mr. ! ardt was teaching at 
the University of Tilinois. he noticed 


in his soil classes that 





but one of 





+ 2 © : ‘. ~ “th . TI; 
' his students were from northern Illi- 





His inference was that although 
the people of southern Illinois are just 


northern Illinois, yet because of their 
but are always 


because of soil 





rock phosphate 
Eckhardt thinks that talk is all 
right in its place, i 


to work last year, 
and more was seeded last August than 
in all the years before. 


farmers were 


that in the southern part of the county 
were some who did not think much of 
county experts. i 
county a great deal, and the fact that 
there were a few 











| SUMMER FALLOWED 




















Demonstrating alfalfa on the county farm. 


opposed to the county expert idea are, 


f the ideas of their 


spends more on her 


$2,000 is voted by 


700 out of the 2,490 farmers have con- 
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Buttermilk 7 Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent 


Writes: 

“I would like to know butte 
is injurious to pigs. I hav. fifty me 
twelve weeks old. Would buttermil 


hurt them if they got al! they ¢ 
drink twice daily How — 
rin ice daily OW Much shall | 
feed?” 

Buttermilk is one of the yery ‘. 
feeds to give spring pigs in ONNECtio, 
with corn. Pound for pound, go 
buttermilk has practically the 
value as skim-milk. Under the pre 
ent value of corn and tankage , 
would give buttermilk a valuation . 
about 25 cents per hundred poyng 
Ordinarily, we would use two or thr. 
parts of buttermilk to each par ,. 
corn. fed 


Same 





To Prevent Washing 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In your issue of May 9th, I see 4) hat 
an Iowa subscriber wishes to kno, 
what to do to prevent Washing, 4 
method which I have found quite gq;. 
isfactory is to pick up and cut tho 
brush, vines, weeds and all! the yp. 
sightly trash about the highway fepneg. 
and fields and place them forever oy; 
of sight in the ditches formed by 
washing. I also put straw in thes 
ditches. At intervals of a few feet | 
cover the brush, straw, etc., with jus 
enough earth to hold it down. In styb. 
born cases a few stakes may be driven 
in. Where the ditch is not too deep, 
we use the road scraper and dump on 
scraper full in a place every eight ty 
twelve feet. In addition to filling the 
ditches with brush, straw and trash, | 
find that it is a great help to use brome 
grass, timothy and blue grass. I cy 
these grasses when nearly ripe and 
scatter them unthreshed along the 
ditch in September. This is a good 
way to start a growth which will help 
catch drifting earth. Watch your op 
portunity to turn some of the bank 
into the ditch with a plow, and ina 
short time the rougher part can be 
prepared and seeded to alfalfa. 

WALTER DIETZ, 

Lancaster County, Nebraska. 











You Pay Less for 
Advertised 
Merchandise 


The man who makes fifty suits of 
ing a year must charge more for eac 1 
than the man who makes five hundred 
suits of equal quality. The man making 
tive hundred st id” 
expense per suit—such as rent, light. heat, 
management, Waste, insurance, cquip- 
ment, ete. 

Therefore, as business grown, at least 
toa certain point, net profits are greater 
and the selling price can be reduced i. 
vertising, by creating a widespread de. 
mand all over the country. develops a 
business rapidly ata minimum of selling 
expense, and makes possible a lower p: 
for an article of the same quality t Lit 
could be sold for by the manufacturer 
who does not advertise. 

This is one reason why it is good p 
ly merchandise that is advertised in 

allaces’ Farmer in preference to 
known brands. 








s has less “over 














already talked 


heard enonugh 


He is approach- 


ferent way from other county experts, 
and he has somewhat more money 
than the others. 
county is already one of the most pro- 
ductive counties 
Eckhardt's guidance, 
crease steadily in productivity. 
be surprised if the cen 


sus of 1920 does 





gained more in crop nara than those 
counties surroundi 
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e everyth ing ‘abou t Dekali » county 





§ That’s what farmers make who own 
it; Champion silos because — silo is pe 

fect in construction. It’s ahead of oth 

ers in improvements and is sol: at face 

4 tory prices on our special proposition. 

Valuable Information Free. 

Find out what 

Get proof 








Ye CENTER-SH 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


pt 
& ¥On “a utters made that effect a positive shear-cut 












PF Biskeepsiuntt le, from sides to center o{ throat 
middle of throat,greatly reas 
pe creases o 


) BRANCHE 





KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. ioe 
No, Ft, Wor), Tes 





Mr. Vas reminded 


sappearéd down 


will mot burn when paint Ww 

~t 3 ROLIN Fire Proof Li fis 
-aints. Free Booklet. THE !0WA 

PAINT MFG. CO., Ft. Dodge. lowe 
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ee - stingy to the tongue. I always test it 
so, and never make a failure. I gen- 
Bs Poultry Department erally have some member of the family 
ites: to help me in the dipping by way of 
Uttermi; stry -aigers are invited to contribute their ex- catching the hens one by one as I need 
fifty Milk Powe > (bie department. Questions relating to them. 
a Digs paltry e cheerfully answered. I take the fowl across the back by 
oneal —— each wing, tight to the body. This pre- 
“Y Could on e vents flopping. I gently sh “biddy” 
A aan ; M ] H sf 5 hei y push “biddy 
h shall ; fhe ou ting en down in the bath, and with the free 
ie How ‘he seasons chase one another! a force “7 mixture through the 
Y beg - spoughts are hardly off setting eat 1ers to al parts of the body. I 
NNECtio, Qu! ; ae never allow the head of the fowl to 
a ee ens until we have to fix them on the get in the dip. This is easily prevent- 
» R06 : y * . 1 1 
Wg moult. The moult is no sooner out of | ed. When taking from the bath, I al- 
“ion oe ino wav than winter eggs is the live low each one to drip a moment. Be 
Tes sure we s very , . 
age, ww »estion, and before we know where eh fiat eye and apn onery eas ee 
md ques oe “ nee the body, in order to kill all mites and G t Wh t Yy P F ! 
pour ; we are on that, ay gage jo eee or lice, and kill them it will, and “biddy” e a ou ay or: 
OF thre, hatching again. — apne “ ba —— be left free and comfortable. You get full value in perfect service for every dollar you invest 
Dart. 9} gerland, we have to Ya as rats have always had fine success, and ina Cartercar. The gearless transmission of the Cartercar 
; as we can to keep up, without getting | no bad results in this process. I soon enables it to give you far better service than is possible for 
ahead any. How long it will take a] notice a change in the chicken’s coat any gear Car—notice we said ‘‘any”’ gear car. 
nen to moult depends on her age, the | of feathers. It seems to be glossy and 
g way she has been fed, tt her ager vag. Pap seston I can most always div No Gears—No Trouble! 
| nditiol s that moult early y 200 hens in five 'S is i : : 
condition. bee = ae ae “ ig pes 2 h ne be five hours. This in the You can drive a Cartercar up steep hills--over rough roads-- 
and qui kly wi 7 “ % e er sti behold er ar seraed part of the day. Have through sand and mud--continually--without any danger of 
See tha whether or not they are the Dest lay- | never had it stop them from laying, but trouble. You have this extra efficiency, yet nothing breaks, 
0 know ers is uncertain—the heaviest laying | have found them on their nests before because there is nothing to break 
ing 4 hen for the year may have a late | thoroughly dry. 
. 4 * ~ A ° . 
ite sar. moult. Prolonged moulting, however, For ridding the hen house and roosts Electric Starter 
cut. the rarely occurs when the hens have | of mites and lice, I add one quart of Giiecctcthe- vere hese: clecisie avuems- onshe nuke 1] 
the un. peen well fed and well housed, and | stock dip to one gallon of water, and Cartercars ig Aa ese ae ed This is the ae 
y fences they should be so cared for through | apply with a large paint brush, paint- car—the modern ‘Square Pe sa i 
Ver oy the year that they may come through | ing all parts. Have found this sure S ae es 
med by the moult with their health unim- | and effective in killing all vermin. If I end for Catalog 
N. these paired. We do not_ advocate forced | think my hens with brodds of chickens 
W feet | moulting, i. e., housing the flock on | are lousy, I take a warm day and dip Cartercar Company 
‘ith just palf rations for a period and then | them, keeping the little ones up until Pontiac, Mich. 
In stub. forcing the feeding. The nearer na- | the mother hen is dry. 
e driven ture we keep, the healthier flock we MRS. M. M. GEISELHART. 
0 dees, are apt to have. Mower County, Minn. 
Mp one Hens moult best on a fattening ra- 
eight to tion—corn and sunflower seeds are Lawn clippings—especially if there 
ling the both good. Feed them well; they need | is plenty of clover in them—make ex- 
trash, | nitrogenous matter for feathers, and | cellent chicken feed for winter if cut 
> brome heat producing matter to keep them | short enough and well cured. The yr. 
I cut warm. Better have them over-fat than | farmer’s lawn is usually as much clo- 
pe and under-fat. In fine weather the moult- | ver as blue grass. Wheat and Clover 
ng the ing hens will continue to lay occa- ee 
a good sionally through the moult. “Laurie” DOGS. Many farmers stick to wheat raising 
‘ill help says, in Poultry Foods and Feeding: A mainly because clover follows it in the rotation. 
our op- “As a preparation for and also for use Seotch Collies But why not get the best possible out of both crops? 
e bank during and for a time after the moult- i No crop returns better profit for the right fertilizer 
id in a ing season, linseed is invaluable. The > ies D Raccheats 
can be best method is to use it as the well- PP sce yom What is the right fertilizer? That depends on the soil and 
: Coan os ’ . le | ; or 
known ‘linseed tea’—one part ae | sizes, ages and colors. Write on what fertilizer you have used on it. The longer you have 
“20 “ , $ + e Yr 4 2 1 ° ° . . 
ETZ seed = or rad _—e — apes ater. wm pees anus aes ee used phosphate the sooner tt will pay you to balance it with 
it simmer slowly for some hours until | }. C. THOMPSON & SON 
_—— the whole is reduced to a jelly. At first | “ ™ 
cca ; Jamaica, lowa 
——— only a small quantity must be used. 
At all times it is preferable to use ,COTCH COLLIE PUPS for sale. Satisfac- 
. . ae 7 N tion guaranteed. T. A. Gough, Bristow, lowa 
r only small quantities spread over a 
long period. A little of the seed may POULTRY. ; , fertili taini 6 to 8 per cent. of 
be included in chicken grain mixtures. é Insist on your wheat fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cen 
Z Sepa INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively~farm . enon ay sat 
Linseed has’ distinct therapeutical | range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls fn Potash. Potash Pays on both wheat and clover. 
value.’ | flock. Selected eggs #1 per 15, #2 per 45. #4 per 100, y dealer does not carry Potash, write us for prices, naming 
_— 617 per 500. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. p Ri Pay ceded, and ask jes ont free book, “Fall Fertilizers.”” It 
SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES will show you how to save money and increase profits. 
oth. Pen Up the Roosters Eggs from prize winners, ¢1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 50, | German Kali been a 
as . sie |} $5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon. Jowa. 2 » Yor 
red “Poultrymen could save a miilion | sth: cameras eie ne 42 ee i ite eel 
ng dollars annually by penning up all the | Eggs 15 for 61, 40 for | McCormick Block, Chicago tg ange nanlagaas 
i ple 1 - dl th J ? 5 Pp ¢ e Silver Laced Wyandottes $2.1 fore4. Wyre. Whitaey Central Bank Bldg., New Orleans 
at oosters during e summer season,” | a breeder. O. M. HEALY, Bedford. lowa. | : = St.. San F 7, 
it A. Lippincott, professor of poultry | 25 California St., ona, 
Y husbandry at the Kansas Agricultural | }Gi= Come Mnote Eetane eee Si au for Emgice Bide.. Atacta 
spe College, told the Kansas Poultry Fed- | 100. Our ducks are pure Fawn and White. MRs. 
\ HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 4 











eration recently. “Forty-two per cent 
of the loss in market eggs at this sea- 
son is due to fertilized eggs,” he said. 
“They rot much quicker than eggs not 
fertile If poultry-keepers would se- 
lude or sell cockerels, this loss would 
be prevented. 

“IT hope and expect to see within the 
next five years,” continued Professor 








Lippincott, “a law on the statute books 
of this state making it a misdemeanor 
for anyone to allow a male bird of any 
description to run at large in the open 
country or in town. Of course, when 
this law is proposed, it will cause much 
merriment; it will be dubbed the ‘roost- 
er law.’ and provoke some laughter; 
but it will be passed eventually.” 





Stock Dip for Poultry 


To \Vallaces’ Farmer: 
regard to dipping hens in stock 

















We want the name of every young man and every young woman who is considering this 


most important question. 


We believe we can show them that 








di). as printed in your issue of June 
“| will say that I dip my hens twice e e 
ea vear, in the spring or as soon as D k U t O t t g 
) the warm days come, and in the fall Ya € niversl y ers rea van a es 
betore the cool days come. I select a Z eee 
a Sunshiny day, and while finishing over any other school in the west. It is located in the best residence district in Des Moines—the 
on Fe ee at tee BOnhe, PU On We ae best city in the west. Surroundings clean and wholesome. Good influences surround the boy or 
hroat. : © of water to warm for their bath. g ; 


0 leave them in the hen house or 


girl who attends Drake University. 


COURSES OF STUDY: 


Liberal Arts (including Courses for Primary, Kindergarten, Grade, 








7 : feed them there, and when ready and High School and Domestic Science Teachers), Law, Bible, Music, Painting and Drawing, 
vs ‘ e for their bath tub an old barrel Dramatic Art, etc. Thoroughly prepared teachers in all departments. The best of equipment, 
9 Saved in two. I put the tub on a The Drake Stadium, one of the finest athletic fields in the country. j 
beach, and into it I put at least three Write for catalogue and full particulars. Any question you may desire to ask will be ans- 
dv pers of warm water, and keep enough wered cheerfully. Special summer schools this year. Ask aboutthem. Address 
Pon Warm water on the stove so as to add P 
ee 'o “* trom time to-time, as it takes con- HILL M. BELL, President, DRAKE UNIVERSITY, DES MOINES, IOWA 
on Siderable. Into the warm water in 
Wa the tub I add enough stock dip to feel 
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| Hearts ; and Homes 


This department was este»lished by Mrs. Heary 
Walliece. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address ail inquir- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 


Pass It On 


We were passing a suburban block 
the other day. Two houses were oc- 
cupying the block. Behind one was a 
chicken house. with a small flock of 
Orpingtons trying to scratch on dry, 
hard ground. The chicken house floor 
showed that weeds had been used for 
litter, but not in a quantity to be suf- 
ficient—possibly because of the horse 
grazing on the lawn. 

In front of the other house two wo- 
men were busily raking the freshly 
cut lawn, and a small boy was throw- 
ing himself face down on one of the 
three good-sized heaps of grass. 

We were thinking how much good 
the chickens in the next yard would 
probably get from this lawn—no live 
stock of any kind apparently belonged 
there—when we saw one of the women 
kneel down and put a match to the 
grass; then, seeing that it was slow 
in burning, she went for kerosene, set 
the three heaps to burning, and sat on 
the porch to keep them stirred up as 
occasion required. The next day three 
black places marred the lawn, the 
chickens next door scratched aimless- 
ly in the scanty litter, the horse on the 
lawn grazed the short grass, already 
drying at the roots. 

We really resented the good times 
those chickens missed, the grass the 
horse might have had, and it set us 
to thinking how many good times are 
missed, how many things are wasted, 
because people don’t always realize 
that what they have in abundance oth- 
ers may lack. Go into many neighbor- 
hoods at this time of the year, and 
early apples will cover the ground in 
such quantities that the farm mistress 
can not care for them all before they 
spoil. On the next farm possibly there 
will not be an early apple in the or- 
chard, and the good man will go hun- 
gry for apple pie. 

















One farmer plowed up and threw 
away hundreds of asparagus plants be- 
cause he needed the ground, but he 
never mentioned asparagus to his 


neighbors. Another farmer destroyed 
a splendid bed of iris—he “‘wouldn’t 
have flags around’’—at the same time 
a neighbor’s wife was ordering the 
same variety of iris from a distant 
seedsman with her egg money. “I did 
not know everyone did not have them,” 
he explained when asked why he did 
not let the neighbors know. 

In like manner many good house- 
keepers keep knowledge to themselves 
which if passed on would be of great 
help to the younger housekeepers, who 
often become discouraged for lack of 
understanding where they are at fault 
in their system and methods. A bit of 
useful information is like a good book; 
it will bear re-reading. We might as 
well not know a thing as to neglect 
to make use of our knowledge—read- 
ing in Hearts and Homes may remind 
one of what they have known so long 
they have forgotten. If you have any 
good things in mind, any time or labor 
saving discovery, pass it on. Your 
next-door neighbor may be the one 
who needs it; and your next door 
neighbor may alsdé need your moral 
and spiritual backing. 

Phil Brooks said: “The captain of 
any ship that had passed by the boat 
filled with shipwrecked sailors that he 
met on the high seas would not be able 
to face the scorn and contempt of all 
whom he met on his return to port. 
They would call him a coward, and 
hold him responsible for the lives of 
those men in case they went to the 
bottom. We recognize that at sea ev- 
ery man is responsible for the life of 
every other man whom he meets in 
distress. And this is right. And if 
this holds true to things that are whol- 
ly temporal, how much more true is it 
in things that pertain to the eternal 


When Silence Is Golden 


Grandmother A was visiting her 
sister-in-law, Mrs. B, a dear old lady 
who was greatly distressed by the oc- 
casional profanity of her step-son. Es- 
pecially was she anxious that Grand- 
mother A should not learn of this 
dearly loved son’s occasional fall from 
grace. (Grandmother A was notably 
pious.) The old ladies were comfort- 
ably visiting in the sitting-room when 
George drove up with a load of coal. 
Instead of stopping at the coal chute, 
the contrary horses went some dis- 
tance past, and George had to turn 
and bring them up again; for the sec- 
ond time they passed, and this time 
George decided to back them to the 
chute. 

This he did, his language becoming 
stronger as his patience lessened. Mrs. 
B threw her hands to her ears. “That's 
awful,” she shuddered. “George,” she 
started for the door to rebuke him, 
but Grandmother A held her back. 
“He’s already fretted,” she said. “Let 
on as if you did not hear him.” 


Mrs. Gardin sat in the open door of 
her cottage. “Jack,” she called. “I 
do believe that woman who is selling 
pins and needles next door is Nell 
Mintir. Who would have thought she 


would come to that. She sure must 
be hard up. 
“That's her.” Jack puffed at his 


pipe. “Are you going to ask her in?” 

“Ask her in ’”’ Mrs. Gardin repeated. 
“Ask Nell Mintir in when she looks 
as down and out as that? It would 
break the heart of her to think we saw 
her. I’m coming in. Jane here can 
buy whatever she has to sell, and we 
won't let on we saw her. Father Nore 
will likely know where she’s living. 
We'll be after finding out, and then 
ask her for a meal for company like. I 
wouldn’t be shaming her by knowing 
her now.” 


The oldest son had gone off to make 
his fortune, but the fortune was not 
easily made. He wrote home for the 
money for a return ticket. 

*“T’ll get in about midnight, but don’t 
look for me till you see me,” he wrote. 
Every night thereafter his mother left 
a supper on the dining-room table for 
the wanderer; every night she lay 
awake until the midnight train had 
passed. She was downstairs at the 
first sound of her son’s step on the 
walk. The shabby prodigal felt the 
warmth of her welcome, as she threw 
her arms about him. She took him 
into the dining-room and fed him, chat- 
ting cheerily about neighborhood gos- 
sip. When he had eaten all he could, 
she went with him to his room and 
kissed him good-night. 

“How does he look?” 
he been?” 


“Where has 
“Is he sorry?” the as- 
sembled family, each of whom had 
been forbidden to come down, whis- 
pered, slipping one after another into 
the mother’s bedroom 

“I didn’t ask him anything.” 

And the family chorused: “I don’t 
see how you could have helped asking 
him!” 





Sticky Bread 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have been having trouble in 
keeping our bread ali last summer, 
and now again this summer. The 
bread gets sticky, like it had not been 
baked, and has a sour, foul odor. Some- 
times I can keep it three or four days, 
but at other times only one day. We 
tried boiling the water and cooling it. 
We tried to use milk and another kind 
of flour and yeast, but all our efforts 
resulted in failure. Will you please 
tell us how to prevent this? Is the 
trouble in the flour before it is baked, 
or is it something that gets into it af- 
ter the baking? If you will give me a 
little advice on this, I will appreciate 
it very much.” 

We looked this up in our bacteriol- 
ogy, and found that a germ called 
“bacterium panis” Causes the trouble. 
This germ is found in most flours, but 
as a rule does not cause trouble ex- 
cept in moist weather, when the bread 
is kept in damp, dark places. Bac- 
teriologists say that the trouble may 
be prevented by adding sour milk to 
the dough, and by storing bread in a 
cool, dry place. As in the case of all 
germ troubles, it would be wise to 
take the greatest precautions in the 


Scraps 

Our fellow citizens and their better 
Nine-tenths, and our doctors, and most 
emphatically our nurses, ought to make 
pure food well cooked a matter of serious 
national import. The only animal which 
cooks its food is man, and this is a badge 
of distinction from the brute. We cook 
food for at least four reasons: to sterilize 
it, to make it nutritious, to render it more 
easily digestible, and to improve or vary 
its flavor. The last of these, in the opin- 
ion of the Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association, is at least as important 
as any of the others. When the gustatory 
nerves tingle in response to the stimulus 
of some rare condiment or aroma, the 
saliva flows in joyous excitement, and the 
digestive juices, by whose benign influ- 
ences food is transformed into nourish- 
ment, respond in salutary and fullest 
measure. The simple and pleasant way 
to bring this about is to pay proper at- 
tention to the flavor of food. 

Drinking, by an overwhelming majority, 
is the cause of the wrecking of most 
homes whose affairs came under the Chi- 
cago court of domestic relations in the 
last year. This novel court is about to 
close its second year, and Judge Gemmill 
has nearly finished his report for that 





period. This year there were heard 3,699 
cases. Nearly 7,000 have been handled in 


the two years of the court’s existence. 
Following are the causes of domestic 
trouble as tabulated by the judge: Liquor, 
42 per cent; immorality, 14; diseases, 13; 
ill-temper, 11; wife’s parents, 6; husband's 
parents, 1; married too young, 4; laziness, 
3; miscellaneous, 6. 

That roast chicken costs 77 cents a 
pound, exclusive of the cost of fuel and 
labor in preparing it for the table, even 
when chickens are purchased in quantities 
at 19 cents a pound, is shown by investi- 
gations conducted by classes in home eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin. 
These estimates were made on the basis 
of sixty-five pounds of chicken purchased 
for the cafeteria- at Lathrop Hall, the 
women’s building at the university. The 
investigations of the young women showed 
that of the sixty-five pounds of chickens 
purchased for a meal at the cafeteria, 
twenty pounds are lost in dressing, and 
nearly seventeen pounds more in cooking. 
Thus the sixty-five pounds of chickens 
shrink to twenty-eight pounds by the time 
it comes from the fire. As approximately 
eleven and one-half pounds of this twenty- 
eight pounds consists of bone and other 
inedible matter, only about sixteen and 
one-half pounds of the origina! sixty-five 
ean be used for food. This is a little over 
one-fourth of the gross weight. The young 
women have also figured that there are 
seventy-seven servings in the edible por- 
tion of the chickens, and that the actual 
cost of the meat alone in each one of 
these servings is very nearly sixteen and 
one-half cents. 





Last spring, the poultry department of 
Purdue University offered farmers in the 
vicinity a chance to get a free rooster of 
the best breeding the university flocks af- 
forded. The farmer who accepted the of- 
fer was required to hatch at least one 
setting of eggs and raise the hatch. The 
university reserved the right to take the 
pick of the birds so raised at 40 cents a 
head in the fall. The farmer keeps what 
is left in addition for his trouble. In this 
way he gets a pure-bred rooster free or 
for the raising. ‘‘You would be surprised 
at the interest the farmers have shown,” 
said Professor Phillips, who is in charge 
of the poultry. “Whenever any of the 
farmers who took the offer come to fown, 
they always stop in and look around to 
get ideas for feeding and improving their 
flocks.”’ 


Meaning of Half-Mast 


Perhaps you have noticed that when- 
ever a prominent person dies, especially 
if he is connected with the government, 
the flags on public buildings are hoisted 
oniy part of the way up. This is called 
“half-mast.’”’ Did you ever stop to think 
what connection there could be between 
a flag that was not proverly hoisted and 
the death of a great man? Ever since 
flags were used in war, it has been the 
custom to have the flag of the superior 
or conquering nation above that of the 
inferior or vanquished. When an army 
found itself hopelessly beaten, it hauled 
its flag down far enough for the flag of 
the victors to be placed above it on the 
same pole. This was a token, not only of 
submission, but of respect. In those days, 
when a famous soldier died, flags were 
lowered out of respect to his .memory. 
The custom long ago passed from purely 
military usage to public life of all kinds, 
the flag fiying at half-mast being a sign 
that the dead man was worthy of univer- 
sal respect. The space left above it is for 
the flag of the great conqueror of all—the 











life of our fellowemen.” 


way of cleanljness. — 


angel of death.—Londor Tit-Bits, 





Judging Textile rs 


There is so much adulterateg 


m 
upon the market today that one oat 
on the constant watch in order to op be 
the article wished for, and not some a 


tation. There are a few sj uple t 
which, if we all knew, would nee 
pense. et. 


One of the simplest tests for the det, 
tion of cotton fibre in supposedly y.. 
cloth is to place the same upon a A 
surface and burn it. The proof that - 
entire sample is wool is that the sample 
remains the same size without Shriveling 
The next in order of our most Common 
adulterations is the selilng ot “shoddy” 


silk or cotton mercerized materials or a 
mixture of cotton and silk for pure sj 
Here the texture of silk as evident to 
the sense of touch is necessary. This can 
be learned only through experience, but it 
is a worth-while fact. 

A safe guide oftentimes is a knowledge 
of approximate market values of different 
materials, and these are almost invari. 
ably standard according to location, An 
unusually low price of standard materials 
is a safe warning that the materia) is 
adulterated unless offered for sale at , 
loss in order to attract patronage. 

Buy conservatively, pay the standarg 
price, know what you ask for, and know 
what you are getting, and thus ayoig 
adulterations.—Grace F. Smiley, Colorado 
Agricultural College. 


Cherry or Fruit Pudding 


One pint of cherries in bottom of bak. 
ing dish; half a cup of sugar, half a cup 
of water, half a cup of flour, one table. 
sspoonful of butter, one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Pour over cherries.—jN, 
L. J. 











Fashion Department 


Any pattern will be mailed to any address on re. 
eceipt of 10 cents foreach. Order by number and gire 
sise orage. Write plainly and be sure to sign your 
mame and address. Address all letters to Fashion 
Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. Des Moines. [ows 

Our Summer, 1913, Fashion Book, sise 184x10i, » 
pages with attractive cover, contains over 700 of the 
season's latest styles and isthe handsomest book of 
ite Kind published. Price 10 cents, which taciudes 
postage charges for mail orders. 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER., 




















1 
aie 
776 duet! 
No. 7660—Mannish Shirt Waist, for 
misses and small women, 16 and 18 years, 
with box pleat or hemmed edges, high or 
low collar, rolled-over or plain cuffs, with 
or without pocket and yoke. 

No. 7766—Russian Blouse Waist, 34 to 40 
bust, with fancy collar or square neck, 
with long or elbow sleeves. 

No. 7818—Semi-Princesse Gown, to 
42 bust, with four or five gored skirt. th 
or without peplum having straight or -ut- 

way fronts. 

No. 7093—Six-gored Skirt, for msses 
and small women, 14, and 18 years, 
with high or natural waist line. 

No. 7784—Four-gored Skirt, 22 to 34 
waist, with high or natural waist line 








The above patterns will be mailed to 
any address by the Fashion Department 
of this paper, on receipt of 10 cents for 
each. 


DAISY FLY KILLER 








placed anywhere, «* 
tracts and kills all 
es. Neat, cleac of 
pamental, conven:est, 
Lasts sil 
Made of 
metal, can't spill or UP 
over; will not sc! & 
injure anythircg- 
Guaran effective. 
Sold by Dealers, 
6 sent prepaid for $L 


RARGLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, 5. t- 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School fone 
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BY THE EDITOR 
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{| b issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ia copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be 
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> IE ‘c 
The Shepherd Deliverer of 


srael 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
aon for July 27, 1913. Exodus, :29 to 
;-1, Printed, Exodus, 5:1-14.) 

‘and afverward Moses and Aaron 
came and said unto Pharaoh, Thus* 
saith Jehovah, the God of Israel, Let 
my people go, that they may hold a 
feast unto me in the wilderness. (2) 
ind Pharaoh said, Who is Jehovah, 
‘hat I should hearken unto his voice 
»o let Israel go ‘I know not Jehovah, 
and moreover I will not let Israel go. 
(3) And they said, The God of the He- 
prews hath met with us: let us go, we 
pray thee, three days’ journey into the 
wilderness, and sacrifice unto Jehovah 
our God, lest he fall upon us witIf pes- 
tilence, Or with the sword. (4) And 
the king of Egypt said_ unto them, 
Wherefore do ye, Moses and Aaron, 
loose the people from their works get 
you unto your burdens. (5) And Pha- 
raoh said, Behold, the people of the 
land are nOW many, and ye make them 
rest from their burdens. (6) And the 
same day Pharaoh commanded the 
taskmasters of the people, and their 
officers, saying, (7) Ye shall no more 
give the people straw to make brick, 
as heretofore: let them go and gather 
straw for themselves. (8) And the 
number of the bricks, which they did 
make heretofore, ye shall lay upon 
them; ye shall not diminish aught 
thereof: for they are idle; therefore 
they cry, saying, Let us go and sacri- 
fice unto our God. (9) Let heavier 
work be laid upon the men, that they 
may labor therein; and let them not 
regard lying words. (10) And the 
taskmasters of the people went out, 
and their officers, and they spake to the 
people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I 
will not give you straw. (11) Go your- 
selves, get you straw where ye can 
find it; for naught of your work shall 


be diminished. (12) So the people 
were scattered abroad throughout all 
the land of Egypt, to gather stubble 
for straw. (13) And the taskmasters 
were urgent, saying, Fulfill your work, 
your daily tasks, as when there was 
straw. (14) And the officers of the 


children of Israel, whom Pharaoh’s 
taskmasters had set over them, were 


beaten, and demanded, Wherefore 
have ye not fulfilled your task both 
yesterday and today, in making brick 
as heretofore?” 

A shepherd with his wife, two chil- 
dren, and all that he had packed on a 
donkey, and himself walking alongside 
With staff in hand, to deliver an op- 
pressed people from the hand of one 
ot the mightiest potentates on the 


throne of the greatest nation of that 
day—such is the prelude to our les- 
son. A rebuke from Jehovah for not 
placing the seal of the covenant on 
ond son, and a quarrel with his 
Wife, the strong-willed, high-tempered 


his se 


daughter of «the desert, and a bitter 
reproach as a bloody husband, such as 
wives sometimes give when they have 


to do what they have determined not 
to do, these are among the incidents. 
But Moses had seen God in the burn- 
ing bush. He for the first time knew 


Jehr as the God of salvation, of 
grace, as well as El Shadai, the Al- 
Mighty; and he now knew, as he 
walked along with staff in hand, that 
behind him was all power in heaven 
and ‘1 earth, a power that works for 
righteousness. And he sends back his 
Wite and children to her father, and 
B08 n alone. 

His soul is cheered as he meets his 
broti\er Aaron, up till that time evi- 
dei the leader of Israel. A man of 
great eloquence was Aaron, and there- 


for 


1 man of great influence among 
people. From him Moses must 
lear. more particularly of what had 


t} 


been going on in Egypt. As the penin- 
sula of Sinai, with its mountain peaks 
auc desert sands, its famous turquoise 
mines and shrine to the god of the 
Sh«nites, was part of Egypt, we must 
assume that Moses knew in a general 
W what was going on, and that the 
Mission of Aaron was to arouse the 





spirit of his brother, who must have 
seemed to him to be throwing away 
his life in the sheepfolds of the des- 
ert, while his people were suffering 
bitter persecution. But Jehovah had 
seen Moses and inspired him for his 
work; so that on every rocky moun- 
tain peak there must have been pic- 
tured in his imagination his message 
to Pharaoh: Let my people go. 

In the meantime things had been 
happening in Egypt. The oppression 
of the people had been going on at 
least eighty years, perhaps a hundred 
or more. We find in Exodus, 2:23, 
that there had been a change in rulers 
if not in dynasty. The children of 
Israel “sighed by reason of the bond- 
age, and they cried, and their cry 
came up unto God by reason of the 
bondage.” In other words, under the 
new king the oppression had been 
more severe. The old promise made 
by Jacob had been cherished: “God 
will be with you, and bring you again 
unto the land of your fathers.” (Gen- 
esis, 48:21.) The God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob had become more real 
to them than before. The baser mate- 
rial had been kneaded out of them by 
this long period of oppression. Evi- 
dently meetings had been held. Would 
Moses return? Would Aaron the lead- 
er go to see him? Aaron did go, and 
returned with Moses, and the first 
thing they did was to gather together 
the leaders of Israel. To this as- 
semblage, Aaron told the story of the 
Lord appearing to Moses in the burn- 
ing bush, “and did the signs in the 
sight of the people. There was a 
gleaming serpent in the crown of Pha- 
raoh, to the Egyptians a sacred sym- 
bol. Moses showed them that the rod 
in his hand could become a serpent; 
and we read that “the people believed” 
and rejoiced that the Lord, who was 
now revealed to them by the name of 
Jehovah, “had visited the children of 
Israel,” and that their cry had been 
heard. 

Then comes an interview with Pha- 
raoh. Egypt at this time, whether in 
the eighteenth or nineteenth dynasty, 
was in the height of its power, the 
mightiest nation then on the face of 
the earth, and with the highest civi- 
lization, as shown by the monuments. 
It is in fact doubtful if there was ever 
a higher civilization than that of Egypt 
of that day. The dynasty that had 
driven out the shepherd kings and re- 
duced the Asiatics to bondage, that 
had developed a magnificent civiliza- 
tion, would naturally have at its head 
men who were conscious of their 
power, with all the insolence that 
comes with absolute power. There 
must have been an impressive person- 
ality in Moses and Aaron to get even 
a hearing with the Pharaoh of Egypt, 
whether he was a Thothmes or a Ra- 
meses. 

They came, no doubt, with some of 
the leaders of the people and made 
the demand that the Israelites be giv- 
en a vacation of three days, or at least 
sufficient time to enable them to hold 
a religious festival in the wilderness. 
They professed to come as the repre- 
sentatives or ambassadors of Jehovah, 
the God of Israel. They put their re- 
quest in the mildest way that it could 
be put to a Pharaoh: It was for a re- 
ligious purpose. It was temporary in 
its character, and it was to be held in 
the wilderness, away out of the culti- 
vated country, in order that their wor- 
ship should be less offensive to the 
Egyptians. Their worship consisted 
in animal sacrifices, and the animals 
they used for sacrifice were sacred to 
the Egyptians. 

The answer of Pharaoh, offered, I 
presume, with a sneer, is in effect: 
Who is Jehovah? I never heard of 
Him before. Why should I obey a 
strange God? I don’t know Him at 
all. I don’t recognize His power or 
His authority. Why should I let my 
slaves go to worship a God whom I 
have never even heard of? I simply 
won't do it. . 

Then comes the answer of Moses 
and Aaron: Jehovah is the God of the 
Hebrews. He has met with us. We 
are His ambassadors, whom He has 





sent to you, to get your permission to 
go a three days’ journey into the des- 
ert and there offer Him the sacrifices 
with which He is pleased. If we do 
not, He will punish us for violation of 
our religious laws; “lest he fall upon 
us with pestilence, or with the sword.” 
And the answer of Pharaoh to this is 
what we would expect: You are dis- 
turbers. You are interfering with our 
business and the business of the coun- 
try. The best thing for you to do is to 
get back to work. 

This closed the interview, but Pha- 
raoh the king evidently called a coun- 
cil, what we would call a “meeting of 
the cabinet,” and said: We must look 
into this matter. These Asiatics, He- 
brews, as you call them, are many. 
They evidently do not have enough to 
do and are becoming restless. Make 
them work hard, and they won't have 
time to listen to these fellows who 
claim to come to me with a message 
from a God I don’t know anything of. 
Come down on them harder. Order 
the taskmasters and their officers to 
say: We have been furnishing you 
with straw to make brick (for the 
brick of that day was clay and straw 
mixed and kneaded and formed into 
bricks). Go and get straw for your- 
selves; but the tale of bricks shall not 
be diminished. The fact of the matter 
is-that these people are idle, and idle- 
ness brings discontent. What they 
need is not a religious festival, but 
hard work. Let more work be laid 
upon them; “and let them not regard 
lying words.” 

And the taskmasters did just as 
they were told; sent the people out to 
gather straw; hurried them up. The 
monuments give us pictures of these 
taskmasters flogging Asiatics, wheth- 
er Hebrews or not, at their toil in the 
brick yards. We see by the text that 
they had under-taskmasters or offi- 
cers of the children of Israel; and 
these men, because they did not pun- 
ish the Hebrews with sufficient sever- 
ity, were punished and beaten them- 
selves. Then comes a protest from 
these Hebrew sub-taskmasters, resent- 
ing the injustice of the decree. They 





say to Pharaoh: “Why dealest thou 
thus with thy servants ” We can not 
make bricks without straw. Your ser- 
vants have beaten us. It is not our 
fault, but the fault of your own people. 

The answer of Pharaoh is what we 
would naturally expect: “Ye are idle; 
ye are idle.” He might well have 
quoted the modern proverb: “An idle 
brain is the devil’s workshop,” or “Sa- 
tan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” It is because you have 
not enough to do to keep you busy. 
That’s why you say: “Let us go and 
sacrifice to Jehovah.” You can’t work 
me with any moral excuses of that 
kind. Get to work. You will have no 
straw given you, and yet you will make 
the usual number of bricks. 

There is a lot of human nature in 
these old stories. The men who, when 
Moses and Aaron first returned, hailed 
them as their deliverers, believed their 
story, were convinced by their mir- 
acles, organized a committee, and wait- 
ed till one of the interviews with Pha- 
raoh was ended (evidently not the 
first one), waiting at the palace doors 
until they came forth, and indignantly 
said: You talk to us about Jehovah, 
who sent you to deliver us. Now Je- 
hovah judge between us. You have 
made us a stench in the nostrils of 
Pharaoh and his people. You have 
“put a sword in their hand to slay 
us.” Instead of helping us, you have 
damaged us. How natural is all this! 
How often it has been repeated in the 
experience of humanity ever since. 
Moses and Aaron simply suffered the 
treatment of the reformer, and they 
went through the experience of re- 
formers ever since. They were pro- 
foundly discouraged. They could say 
in their minds: It does not pay to 
serve the people. Moses did not say 
that. He went before Jehovah and 
said: “Wherefore hast thou dealt ill 
with this people? Why is it that thou 
hast sent me?” It has done more harm 
than good. Instead of alleviating the 
sufferings of the people, you have in- 
creased them. And Jehovah tells him 
to wait and see what He will do to 
Pharaoh. 

















—their value stays intact. 


by Polarine. 











FRICTION REDUCING MOTOR OIL 


Friction eliminated from a motor means long life and 
added power. With friction down to minimum, old cars are kept like new 
They bring the maximum prices on re-sale. 

Polarine is worth ten times its cost because it adds to motoring pleas- 
ure, and stops depreciation in car value. 

lt maintains the correct lubricating body at any motor speed or 
heat and flows just as well at zero. 

Every type of motor car, motor truck, and motor boat, is made better 


The product of the World's Oil Specialists after 50 years’ experience 
with every kind of lubricating problem. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
Makers of Special Lubricating Oils for Leading Engineering 
and Industrial Works of the World 123) I 
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leak Kleet waterproofs the seams without cement. 
Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book, free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


New York San Francisco Chicago 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 








gives real resistance to sun, rain, wind,© 
snow, heat, cold, and fire. 
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Save 
rs @ WA coh 01 OW/ 
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Buy direct from us a 
Seattle Silo of famous Puget 


Sound fir—made of timber cut 
from our forests, worked in one of 
our six great mills. Soldto youatone 
profit above manufacturing cost. 


Seattle Silos 


are made‘of the finest firin the land. 
Many trees grow 200 to 250 feet tall. Forour 
silo staves we use only the choicest. Close and 
etraight grain. Free from sapand knots. Won- 
derfully durable. Seattle Silos have patented 
swinging doore— quick detachable; nolift- 
ing; easily swing in or out; new iron cross- 
bar or hoop connection; door bars form ladder 
from which hoops are easily tightened. 


Write today for folders rire ewe re cee 


robably arrange togive 
you practically carload shipment price. To one 
armer in each townsh 
ve @ very special © 
ite today. 


Wr 


SAVE 40% to 60% on 
Lumber and Millwork 


ba ° , 
You pay five middlemen’s 
profits on lumber you buy of your 
local dealer. We sell you at one 
profit above producing cot. Give 3 
limber as grows only in the Puget Sour 
—give you the benctit of our 
cost of productior Jur six great 
twenty to thirt is of materials 
All ord hin 24to4eh 
our custor within average of two weeks. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Sen price list and catalog. Send bill of 
. if possible, fore 
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FUNCK CO. 


482 UnionAve., SEATTLE, WASH. 





APEC 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 
Lightest Running Silo Filler Made 
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the constru n in detailis mailed free upon 


PAPEC MACHINE CO.,Boxti2 — Shortsville, N.Y. 


“IT THROWS 
AND BLows” 
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WITHA Rosenthal Cyclone 


Automatic-Governor Self Feeding 
Feed Cutter and Silo Filler. Two 
sizes requiring 8 to15 H. P. Emery 
Wheel attached to machine for grind- 
knives. Write for descriptionand prices. 
‘Ne are the manufacturers of the Rosenthal 
. Corn Huskers and Shredders. Address: 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Aermotor Co., 2d and Mad 


Running Water 


in House and Barn at even 
temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. 


Send Postai for New Water Supply 
Pian. It will Bring you 


OO petures 


of it in actual use. Do it Now 


Aermotor Co., 1144 & Canppbell Av., Chicago“Jp 
Streets, Oakiang, 














Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk bere 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm auimais—the cows, the horses. the pigs, etc.— 
bow they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask 4 question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tel! us something which be has noticed, 
we hope he wil! write us 


Alfalfa 


Why don’t you persuade your father 





























to let you take an acre or two of that 


from which you har- 
small 


Of course, 


land 
vested, or 


have just 
soon will harvest, 
grain, to put into alfalfa? 
it may be that your farm is one of the 
few on which alfalfa is now growing. 
Possibly your father has already tried 
to grow alfalfa, and, failing, has be- 
come disgusted. Nevertheless, I say 
it again, ‘‘Why don't you take an acre 
or two of the small grain land and put 
it down to alfalfa?” ; 

If you decide to put in some alfalfa 
this year you must get down to work 
quickly. In the first place, you must 
pick out the part of the field which is 
best adapted to alfalfa. Alfalfa must 
have a well drained soil. for it will not 
stand wet feet. You must be sure that 
there is plenty of lime in the soil. To 
tell that, you buy a dime’s worth of 
blue paper at the drug store, 
and put a piece of it in a ball of the 
wet soil for two or three minutes. If 
the blue paper is turned red, you 
should spread at least a ton of ground 
limestone on the acre before trying to 
put it down to alfalfa. Altalfa likes a 
rich soil, but, other things being equal, 
prefers a soil Which is rather 
and mellow to one which is heavy and 
liable to bake. A clay soil will do all 
right after the aifalfa gets started, but 
it is often hard to get a start because 
beating rains make a crust through 
which the alfalfa finds it hard to come 
up. 

After you are sure that your soil is 
well drained and has plenty of lime, 
get on it at once with a disk, and then 
plow it up and then disk some more 
Repeat the diskings every week until 
the middle of August. Don't be afraid 
of putting too much work on alfalfa 
ground. If your soil is rather poor, it 
will be a help before plowing to spread 
eight loads of manure to each acre. If 
the blue litmus indicates 
that your soil needs lime, spread it on 
the land just after plowing and disk 
it in. 

Just 
inoculate the 


do this is to dig 


litmus 


loose 


paper test 


before seeding, you had best 
soil. The best way to 
up 300 to 500 pounds 
of soil from some old alfalfa field. If 

field in the neigh- 
ig up sweet clover soil from 
roadside. Sow the soil broad- 
evening, and harrow in. 
The work should be done in the even- 
ing or on a cloudy day, because sun- 


shine kills the bacteria which 


there is no alfalfa 
borhood. ad 1 
along the 


cast in the 


are nec- 





ess to inoculate the young alfalfe 
roots 

By the middle of August you should 
be ready for seeding. The seed you 


should buy at ence. so as to be sure to 
vy. Probably the 
ve to send to sev- 


asking for sam- 


get the best qualit 
best scheme would 1 


eral seed companies, 


ples. If you are not too busy, it will 
pay you to count out 100 seeds from 
each of the best samples, and test tor 
germination. An easy way to do this 


seeds between moist flan- 
nel cloths held dinner 
Keep the cloths moist for ten 
days, and then count how many seeds 
have germinated grades of al- 
falfa, while appearing to be all right 
in every way. Will only germinate 40 
or 50 per cent, most of the 
seeds are hard This hard- 
shelled seed will generally grow the 
next year, but it will be best to avoid 
such seed because it is likely to make 
the stand uneven. If you don't have 
time to give a germination test. buy 
the sample which largest, 
looking seed, and 
Buy only the 
very best seed. even though it costs as 
much as $4 more per bushel. In the 
long run you will get your money back 
many times over. for money spent for 
good seed. 

juy twenty pounds of seed for each 
acre. You can broadcast it if you 
have no drill; but if you have a drill, 
you had best put it in rows about 
three-fourths of an inch deep. Some- 


Is to put the 
between two 


nls 
prates 


Some 


because 


shelled 


has the 
brightest. plumpest 


is free from weed seed. 








times they drill half the seed one way 
and then cross drill with the other 
half of the seed. One of the best 
stands of alfalfa I ever saw was se- 
cured by drilling in half the seed and 
broadcasting the other half and har- 
rowing. After seeding there is noth- 
ing much more to do until time for cut- 
ting the first crop of hay. Occasion- 
ally the weeds get a start, and it is 
necessary to clip. In clipping, be care- 
ful to set the cutter bar high, for clip- 
ping close often kills young alfalfa. 

I have seen four fields of alfalfa this 
spring, seeded last August, in just the 
way I have described. All of them, 
the owners claimed, yielded better than 
two tons per acre at the first cutting. 
For the first cutting of one of these 
fields, which was a little over an acre 
in size, the owner was offered $40. 

When you talk to your father about 
alfalfa, he will very likely try to dis- 
courage you. He knows that, like oth- 
er boys, you often go into things with- 
out thinking the whole matter out very 
carefully. He will probably point out 
to you some neighbor who has made 
a failure of growing alfalfa. He will 
talk about how hard it is to get a 
stand, and he will suggest that he will 
need the horses for something else 
when you would be wanting them to 
plow and disk the small grain ground 
for alfalfa. He may point out that 
even though you do get a stand, the 
first cutting will come just in the 
midst of corn plowing. And he may 
say, to complete your discouragement, 
that rain is likely to be coming along 
about the time of the first cutting, and 
that alfalfa is hard to put up. 

Of course, on your particular farm 
there may be good and sufficient rea- 
sons for not putting in some alfalfa 
this August. But the chances are that 
in the long run it would pay you. You 
are almost sure to succeed if you pick 
out well drained soil; land rich in lime; 
fertile soil, or soil that has been well 
manured, and then work it up into a 
good seed bed by plowing and several 
diskings, and seed with good alfalfa 
seed at the rate of twenty pounds to 
the acre. About the only thing that 
can cause failure if you handle your 
alfalfa in this way is a long dry spell 
during August and September, espe- 
cially when it is followed by very cold 
weather in October and November 

An acre of alfalfa will produce more 
feed than any other acre on the place. 
It will produce about the same amount 
of fat formers as an acre of corn, and 
two to three times as much muscle 
builders as corn, oats, or red clover. 

The objections your father will have 
to alfalfa, or Which you will hear from 
your neighbors, are most of them good. 
Where I disagree with them is that, 
whereas they think the objections are 
enough to warrant them in not grow- 





ing alfalfa, I think they a; 
by the advantages, and that 


pay practically every farmer Ses The 
AL the 


corn belt to grow at leas: an acre 
This article is not written for 
boys of western Kansas and \, brash. 
They already grow ple of alfa 
and use different methods from po 


the corn belt. 

If you are really in earnest abovs 
growing alfalfa this year, voy must ¢., 
busy at once. It will probably be wer 
your while if you will send to y,,. 
state experiment station tor bulletin. 
The Iowa station, at Ames, hag j,. 
published Bulletin No. 137, on altal 
management in Iowa.  Jilinoig toy, 
should be able to get a good bullets, 











on alfalfa by writing H. A. McKee, 
secretary of the Illinois Farmers’ }, 
stitute, Springfield, Ilinois, asking {op 
Bulletin No. 18, on alfalfa growing ; 
Illinois. 4 
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For Automobile Transmissions 


and Differentials 
Coats the bearings and gears witha 
layer of pure graphite which minj. 
mizes wear and noise, saves repairs, 
and increases mileage. Send forthe 
book,’ ‘Lubricating The Motor,’ No 
46—it's free. 
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WILL BALE 20 TONS OR MOREA 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbors 
after yours is done. 
The Cyclone is powerful, duradle, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 Ibs. as desired. 
Three strokeseach circle. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow. 
Here’s the biggeet money maker you can 
buy. Low price. Free tris] and absolute 
guarantee on every press. Write today— 
full information free. 
Geo. Ertel Co., 
342 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 





































































































Enormous saving in buying 


L U M B E R ! direct from mill. Send liste 


material forestimate. Write today for catalog No.4 
Keystone Lumber Co.., Tacoma, Weash. 











Don’t You Scoop! 


Get this machine to unload 2nd crib your corn 
and small grain. You can buy new machines 
—but you can’t buy a new back or a new 
body—remembe; that! 


Your Back, Your Time and 
Your Money The **Lirt 2 Gur’ is the fa- 


mous 4-whe Green Machine 
seen are here at husking time. I th ly se 
r a yt t 3 













of 
na lars 
re what a 

ew 


is or 









rib me 
ture in bottom section sep- 
aves it for feeding. Write 
us at once for catalog explaining it in detail and we’ll 
tell you where you can see one. 











38 McClun St., 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
Bloomington, Il. 













































é You will be glad to 
gs read the many facts 
and figures in our 

book—the many letters from owners of “Little 
Giant”—all proving that you can save the 
hardest work of cribbing corn—that you can 
dump and crib 60 bushels of ear corn in 3 to5 
minutes,or 100 bushels of wheat, oats or she ''ed 
corn. Don’t you scoop this year—don’t ask 
your men to either. Let the “Little Giant” 
save health and strength and a big lot of cash 
money besides. It’s the most practical invest- 
ment for the business farmer—built to last 
lifetime—big capacity, triple géared, conveys 
grain to any part of the crib and bas many other ad- 
vantages that place itfarin the lead, Write your 
name on a postal and mail} 
to us at once for catalog 
and all facts. Do it now 
and you wili be sure you 
have taken the first step 
towards eliminating the 
back-breaking work of 
scooping. If you are 
going to bulld or re- 
model yourcribs. Ask 
for our Free Crib 
Plan Book. 
Address 
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<"E the Storm Lake Silo 
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an acre ; 
oe py Has Many Special Features 

iN oT the ‘ Best form of Hinge Doors, 
+ Nebragh. ; air-tight and quick detachable, 
Of alfa. easy to operate. Best form of 
fra Hoop Connection, all hoops 
‘TOM ug iy can be tightened from doors, no 


separate ladder needed. Best and 
most complete anchoring system. 
These special features with the 
best quality of Washington Fir 
material we can ouy makes our 
silos the most complete, conven- 
ient, durable and up-to-date silo to 
buy. Write for free literature, de- 























scribing our silos and ensilage cut- 
ters. 


STORM LAKE TUB AND TANK 
FACTORY 
Storm Lake, lowa 


oon 











iN 
J NEO 
‘Saves Labor 


Doors swing on hinges. 
Easy to open and close. 
Keeps silage winter and 
summer. Send today for 
catalog. We also sell the 
light running Silberzahn 
Silage Catters. Address 
Wood Bros. Silo Mfg. Co. 
» General Office, Box 5 
coin, Neb. 





























LIMAX "estcs> 
Cutter 
nd name on postal. Get all 


x fac ts before you buy. 
t safest, most depend- 
n Hhipeetonn »acity Blower 
I ge Cutters made. A style 
and size for you ata price that’s 

right. Catalog explains every- 
thing. S talluday, 
Warsaw- Wilkinson Cov, 
70 Highland Avenae, 
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FREE 




















Keeps flies and 

other insect peste off 
of animals—in barn or 
pasture—longer than any im- 
itation. Used and endorsed 
since 1885 by leading dairy- | 





men and farmers. 


"YY. #) $1 WORTH SAVES$20-00 
L So Vin milk 





and fiesh on each 









Heals sores, stops itch 
Nothing better for galis. K 
ltry houses. 


SEND $1 if your dealercan’t supply you. We'll 

s send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 
2009 cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without 
extra charge. Money back if not satisfactory. Name 
Exy )fice. Booklet FREE. Special terms to agents. 


; Shor Fly Mfg. Co., Dept.22 1310 N. 10th St., Phila. 


4.vor knows from experience that Shoo-Fly is 0. K. 


a THE DODGE 
a GRAIN BIN 


Made of Heavy Iron 
=i” and Not Light Steel 


in sizes from 500 to 2,000 bus. 

Fire, Rat, Weather and Burglar Proof. 

Built to hold Seeds, Flax and Small 
Grain, 

Write for Grain Bin Catalog and Prices. 

FORT DODGE CULVERT COMPANY 

CHICAGO FORT DODGE SIOUX CITY 


s3 communications to Fort Dodge, Ia. 


z and pre- 
Us lice and 
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Built 
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High grade, low priced. 


See a Beatrice dealer. 

BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. 
Chicago, Lincoln, Neb. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
































LighiningRods 


Now protect more valuable property 
than any other rods made, because 
they are scientifically perfect. Made 
and sold under $75,000 bond 
K YOUR DEALER 

For Shinn rods, the kind that are put up 
by experts and work inspected by our 
state inspectors. If he has none don’t ac- 
cept any substitute but write for full par- 

g/ s pi \ ee Hg about oe ei § and for catalog. 
4 W8tn St., LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 































Please mention this paper when writing. 

















THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothisdepartment. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wiil be cheerfully answer answered. 


Grain for the Skim-Milk Calf 


An English experiment station last 
year raised twenty three-weeks-old 
bull calves in five different ways. One 
lot of four calves received whole milk: 
another lot, skim-milk and crushed 
oats, the two being given separately; 
another lot, skim-milk and a gruel of 
six pounds of fine oat meal and one 
pound of flaxseed to a gallon of water; 
another lot, calf meal and skim-milk: 
and the last lot, cod liver oil and skim- 
milk. 

We would naturally expect the whole 
milk calves to gain the most, but in 
this experiment the skim-milk and 
crushed oat calves were slightly ahead 
of them. At the end of the first nine 
weeks the crushed oat calves had 
gained 13.3 pounds; the whole milk 
calves 12.8 pounds; the gruel calves 
8.3 pounds; the calf meal calves 8.6 
pounds; and the cod liver oil calves 
9.6 pounds. A pound of gain on the 
whole milk calves cost nearly twice 
as much as on any of the others. The 
crushed oat calves produced a pound 
of gain far cheaper than any of the 
others. The experiment was contin- 
ued for ten months, but the crushed 
oat calves still led all the rest. 

It would have been interesting if 
shelled corn had been compared with 
the crushed oats in these experiments. 
Shelled corn and crushed oats are the 
two best feeds under corn belt condi- 
tions for the skim-milk calf. Under 
prevailing prices, we would be rather 
inclined to use the shelled corn in 
preference to the oats, but wish that 
there were more definite experiments 
on this point. Everything considered, 
we would be inclined to use a mixture 
of these two feeds for the Sxim-milk 
calf. 


























Farm Butter-Making 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 541 has come 
to hand. Following are some of the 
conclusions presented in it: 

“Skim a rich, heavy cream of not 


less than 25 
be regulated 
screw 

“Keep an accurate, reliable thermom- 
eter at hand, and use it intelligently. 


“Keep the cream cool. It should be 


The fat can 
the cream 


cent fat 
adjusting 


yor 
pt I 


by 


as nearly 50 degrees Fahrenheit as 
possible, if it is desirable to keep it 
sweet and check bacterial action. 


“Cream should be ripened before be- 
ing churned; 65 degrees to 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit favors the growth of bac- 
teria which produce desirable flavors 
in cream. The number oft desirable 
bacteria can be increased by the ‘start- 
ers.’ Cream should not be ripened for 
too long a period. It soon develops ob- 
jectionable flavors. Stir the cream fre- 
quently during ripening to insure uni- 
formity. Strain the cream through a 
wire gauze strainer to break up or re- 
move the curd particles. 

“Churn at a temperature that will 
give a firm, fiaky, granule in the but- 
ter. This temperature varies slightly 
with the season, but ranges from 52 to 
62 degrees Fahrenheit. The use of a 
thermometer and intelligent observa- 
tion as to the results of a few churn- 
ings will enable the butter-maker to 
determine the proper temperature at 
which to churn. The churn should be 


stopped when the butter granules are 
as large as corn kernels or peas. The 


churning should be 
minutes 
for 


time for 
twen 


“Use clear, 


required 
y-five to thirty 


pure water washing 











the butter. It should not be more than 
three degrees colder or warmer than 
the buttermilk. Use an amount of Wa- 
ter equal to that of the buttermilk. In 
barrel churns, seeder: twelve to fifteen 
times in washing 

“Weigh the granular washed butter | 


and salt at the rate of three-fourths of 
an ounce to one ounce of salt per pound 
of butter % sure the salt is well pul- 
verized and sifted evenly over the 


granular pattee before any of the mois- 
ture is worked out.” 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 541, on Farm 
Buiter-Making, may be secured from 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., on applica- 





tion. 





HOT WEATHER 
the Ideal Time to Use a 





‘THE RE is no time when the use of the DE LAVAL Cream Sepa- 
rator is so indispensable to the profitable production of cream 
or butter as during the hot weather of midsummer. 

The use of the separator at this season usually means the differ- 
ence between a profit and a_ loss dairying. It accomplishes a 
great saving of butter-fat that goes to waste with any other method 
of separation and enables the production of a 
higher quality of cream and butter-fat than is 
otherwise possible. 

Moreover with a DE LAVAL the ad- 
vantages other cream separators are 
greatest at this season because the separation 
is more complete and the cream heavier and 
more even in texture. The machines turn 
more easily and the capacity is greater, get- 
ting the work through more quickly. 


over 


If you haven’t a separator you can scarcely 
afford to defer the purchase of a DE LAVAL, 
or if you have a separator which is not doing 
satisfactory work there is no better time it in favor of a 
DE LAVAL, first trying the by side for your own 
satisfaction, which every DE will glad to give 
you the opportunity to do. 

See the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once or 
know him write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





to discard 
machines side 


LAVAL agent be 


if you do not 





















Fills High Silos 


With Lightning Speed 


They can’t build aSilotoohighfor .isSmaliey 
to fill. Moreover, the Smalley cuts your fodder {| 
fine and uniform, not coarse and unever. 
your Silage packs tight. You get more tonnage. 
And you get Silage that keeps fresh as long as it 
lasts. Note, too, that the Smalley is a forc--feed siaatits 
that saves youa pile of “back-busting” work. The grip hooks do 
the trick. They are 20 years ahead of the old slat-apron device 
found on all other machines. 

Mr. Charles Spayde of Humboldt, 
the fall of 1911 and about 350 tons last 
it to cut albof our dry feed.” 

Four out of every five silage cutter bu; 
the time to investigate. 


The Powerful Smalley Force-Feed Silage Cutter 
















Th 










nsil 
using 


cut over 1200 tons of « 


ter worked fine and we 


3 We age 





are now 


lail. ( 







yers own Smalleys. You will, too, if you take 








handles corn, oats, peas, alfalfa, etc., like child's play. (Youcan hi ave alfalfa-grinding screen 
if youwantit.) Only one drive pu ley on Blower outfits. No rto bother with. Ten per 
cent st¢ -el guaranteed in all foundry cast s. No« ling by han i- hard oil cups on all im- 






We. in’t begin t to tell, ina an advertisement, the advantages of this most 
You should see our new, illustrated Catalog. We mail it free to any 
farmer who writes for it. No need tow — aletter. Just a postal wiilldo. Write today 
and the Book will come by return ma 
SMALLEY MFG. COMPANY, Box!71 , Manitowoc, Wis. 
Manufacturers of Ensilage. Alfalfa and Hand Feed Cutters, Combination Ensilage and 
Suapping Machines, Drag and Circular Saw Mac hines, 

Champion Plows, Cob Grinders and Feed Mills (73) 


portant bearings. 
popular Cutter. 






























Let us prove 

this is the cutter you need. 

The burden of 
+s 





Rit nn 


Don't ser id us a dollar in advance, 
proofrestson us. We want to 
prove that for spee de conomy of power, & 
uniform cutting and general efficiency § 

The ER Running 


“SILBERZAHN” 


ENSILAGE CUTTER 






















has no equal. 




















@ throat an at 
devic ‘ proof—w 
Pee “FREE "TRIAL OFFER. 







GEHL 
117 So. Water St, 


BROS. MFG. 


co. 
West Bend, Wis. 














Mr. Farmer fis Free Book 


‘Scientific Hogsense” 


and learn how to grow hogs profitably. It tell about the seven 
families of worms common to the hog and how to get rid of them. 
It also gives new ideas on dipping, immuning, and other valuable 
ions on the care of hogs. Write for it today. Address 


PIONEER STOCK DIP AND REMEDY COMPANY 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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CAVANAGH 


FOREST RANCER 








A ROMANCE OF THE MOUNTAIN WEST 





By HAMLIN GARLAND 


AUTHOR OF “THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP, 
MAIN TRAVELED ROADS,'’ ETC. 
(copymichT 1910) 




















journalist was about to mount 














upon he drew from three pairs of 
itement of the kind of man Ross BOOK 


Cavanagh was, but most significant of all 


XV.—WETHERFORD PASSES ON 


(Continued from last week.) 


oa +) 


























! 
he discovered Lee Virginia on | this of the pad and p 
sos | Seam capable of exalting 
side of the creek Helle | and advancing tig) and 
“I wonder what thi pretty | by the mere motion of his 
means?” And, dropping his bridje | liked him, and grew more and 
he walked down to the bridge. | ing to communicate, and he, 
} in er omet ne inusua 
interposed his tall figure. questioning Then he rose. 
you want?” he asked, biuntly. going,’ he said to Lee You've 
want to get too close, You've a lovely afternoon,” 
to the ranger.” Lee Virginia was all too ignorant 
tudied him cc \re ou sid wie att ek achead ache Pia a ac 
yee ing, ae she accepted har 
= him to be the sincere adn 
a guard.”’ ranger What are you going 
you Jeaving Cavanagh to play she asked 
there?” [Pm going back 1 Sulphu 
ined He r ‘ I f the report f Cavanagh’'s 
ir him \gain that meaning smilie 
t,”” retorted Hartley, prompt- | any ot} n paper men 1 
sa Smallpox ha i t it ter- miv game I) lone me Ned 
en youre eight hours’ hard | jike this, and I e if the 
d ror a hospital, it’s still | youwll be judicious silent. 
ull a formidat enem) H - | Ss n after e re} te 
if Ss Immune ‘ he ays | called t Swer , Ihe ] 
know that,” Les iid, and |] jast through another al 
ame together in a spasm of night wa and I wish ve 
a dector?” csuade Mrs. Wetherford and 
ony a ne Paper 1 n but im he Valle 
1 @X] ence th plagues I hing her abs itt rn 
had the ] fever in sa t 
and the vphoid in South Af- Swenson repeated his cor 
\ I'm ‘ chet. all the emphas ‘ ld g 
lis. But ho are may | neither Lize nor Lee would 
ook ce the e of Sharon ns ot ate eathe! 
is Lee W erford she alone i ' nesome 
t hildist dir thess for Lize 
omething mpelling in the I shail stay till he is free 
and eyes s my) And with uneas eart she 
She indicated Lize, wl was bridge and \ P on and or 
| atl 11 ] he “was ‘ ~t en iz 
the lines of care on het ve 
lace 
Stor a alled shar] 
‘ Wt don't obey 
agent ve go ft t e Va 
Because I w net leay 
Ca Plea et r 
‘ if gro ba 
a 1 ‘ s airy ? i 
Sa 1 Speak wily and he 
} nto his voice ti tenderness 
at the 1 nent but 7 face 
n as he asked Ik 
hus. ie EE Sa ae 
} s® anx Is about vo 
swered It seems as the ig} 
net put his feelings into his | be doing something to help 
e perceived in Lize a type He understood, a was 
e was entirely fan ir—one | the tenderness which brought 
i\ h car VW are vou | to hin but } wa f t 
loing here?) Are you related | “There is nothing you can 
| 


were the few words of the girl 























more than you are doing. It helps me to 
know that you are there, but you must 
not cross the bridge. Please go back!” 
There was pleading as well as command 
in his voice, and with a realization of the 
passion his voice conveyed, she retrace? 
her steps, her heart beating quickly with 








the joy which his words conveyed 

At sunset Redfield returned, bringing 
with hi medicines but no nurse : 
hody Ww come up here,’ he said I 
recKor ss is doomed to fight it out 
alone The solitude the long trail, scares 
the bravest of them I tried and 
tried—no use Eleanor would have come, 


of course aemanted to come: but I would 
not permit th: She commissioned me 
to bring you both down to the ranch.” 
Lee Virginia thanked him, but reiter- 
ated her = t™ stay until all possible 





danger to Cavanagh was over. 
Redfield sine the bridge and laid 
the door 


the medicines down outside 
“The nurse from Sulpt 
f 


come when she found that her patient was 





in a mountain cabin. 


I did the best I could 











Never mind,’’ replied Cavanag! I'm 
still free from any touch of fever I'm 
tired, of course, but good for another 
night of it My main ety ¢ cerns 
Lee—get her to go home with you you 


can.” 
I'll do the best I ean,”’ responded Rede 
field, “but meanwhile you must not think 





of getting out of the forest service. I 
have some cheering news for you The 
president has put a good man into the 
chief place.”’ 

Cavanagh’ face lighted up “That'll 
help some,” exclaimed; ‘‘but who's the 

wn?” 

Redfield named him. “He was a stue- 





dent under the chief, and 
he’s all right, which satisfi 
thermore, he’s a real forester, and not a 


political jobber or a corporation attor- 


he chief says 








at’s good,” reneated Cavanagh: ‘“‘and 
vet—" he said, sadly, ‘it leaves the chief 
out just the same.” 
No, the ch 
he can fight 





inder another man. Anyhow, he asks us 
a to line up for the work and not to 
mind hin The work, he says, is bigger 
than any man Here’s that resignation 
of yours,” he said, taking Cavanagh’s 
ket; “I didn’t put it on 
do with it?” 


me, said Cavanagh, 











it over the hitching- 
Ross took it up, looked at it for 
moment in silence, then tore it into bits 
Ww it on the ground, 
\ are your orders, Mr. Supervi 
he asked, with a faint, quizzical smile 
around his eves 

‘There's nothing you can do but take 


care of this man But as soon 








are able to ride again, I’ve got some spe- 
cial work for you. I want you to join 
with young Bingh he ranger on Rock 
Creek, and line p the ‘Triangle’ cattle. 
is reported to have thrown on 
the forest nearly a thousand head more 
permit calls fo: I want you to 
see about that. Then complete your maps 
so that I can turn them in on the first of 
November, and about the middle of De- 
cember you are to take charge of this 
forest in my stead Eleanor has decided 
to take the children abroad a couple 
of years ,and as I am to be over there 
part of the time, I don’t feel justified in 
holding n the supe 
shall resign in your 






am, 




















YW 


got 


you 





he called, 


ester and I 


down the 


yes there’s 


Dunn 


“I know.” 


“How 


“A reporter 
about noon 


him the 


me. I was 


asked me 


men are 


tectives for 
on second thought L ‘concluded 


til I had 
haven't 
ities.”’ 


Ordinarily 





reund up 
best men 
west are 
law, and 
He pause 
reward w 
about the 





“The rew 
replied 


of the state.” 


“That's 


shape— 


Cavanagh 


sudae nly 


almost said 
patient needs 


“How 


“He's eurely 
he can’t last 


conscious, 
spot.” 


Redfield 


river, thinking 


the ranger 


“It isn’t the 
it's courage 


himself, 


Ieanwhile, 
beside the 
gether, 

The girl's face, 
wrought strongly 
sympathy. 
hood came 
the town 
came 
She wished 
it very hard to 
th a touch of 


ike Ross 


i] 


do myself, 


The gi 


remained 
i 


( 


lid not,” 
either 








ught to 


thing that 
tended to tel 
back, but I couldn't 


and IT kept 
ff till—well, 
every 
made her 
old bluff 
Lee started at her in amazement. 
do you mean?” 


day 


“IT mean 


you was 
was your 
weren't 
Ed made 
know. 
same as if 
Nobody 
day 


We 


(Continued next week) 


















































riff, we'd hay e mure 





days He knows who the 
and I'd like his help: but 
down here, and there’s no 
getting away. \ few men | 


ld civilize this cursed coune | GET 
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a positive ; 30 day Free Trial F 
and | a5 year warranty on materi 


Save $50 to $300 


- er Rey et 
Yes sir, you can positively save that much or mor: 


by buying your gasoline engines direct from the ee 
l am out to triple my gasoline engine wy poi erp m goir 






Now t ‘Ain Making a sti Bigger Cut: “So 


y_ increas 





ENGINES 


I can ship you any size from 13s H. P. to 15 A. r. 

ti hand or horse porta tru 
t Ov er 3 »,000 in actié al use today 
31 forei i 


rilege backed by a $25,000 legal robs | 


y or mounted on 


Sawing ou 









how to 
ble advantage. 





Free Service wi capo 


This service 
















My Big Engine Catalo 


my unequalled line of pumping engines and several special cutfits.. 
desired and new, special 1913 offer. Do it before you lay this paper down. 


Wm. Galloway, Pres., WM. GALLOWAY CO., 


OY tte eame day order ‘ta received rom eit 


ole ware/ouses 

















much 























, but so long as he's 








so sweet and so pensive, 
upon the older \ 








more 








something 











knows but 
We started 















My corps of engine 
®* experts will tell you 
install and use your engine and equipment to the b 
s free to users of Galloway engines. 


tells all about the complete Galloway line 


—my big Pumping Engine Catalog shows 
Write — for ‘catalog 


2°95 Galloway Sta., Waterloe, lowe 
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[cro 
as 
_ 
iia n Crop Conditions are invited from 
spe pe ir territory. If your county is not 
, na brief summary of local conditions. 
rts are sufficient. AJ! such reports 


i to reach Des Moines by Monday 
in order to be in time for the 




















latest, 


, county amd state designate the 
m which the report comes. (n) 














rn part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
IOWA. 
inty, Iowa (w), July Tth.— 


Crops looking fine.—J. A. 





nty, Iowa (ne), July 7th.— 
ees ire looking well. Corn very 
eae idering the lateness of the 
. - and small grains are look- 
rdens, in places, begin to show 
All late rains have 
ywers, and the earlier 
~trawberries were a light crop, 
be an abundance of rasp- 
jackberries unless the rains 
ng. Apples will be plentiful. 
has been intensely hot, but 
led it.—Mary Foxwell. 


the 


iin. 


ones 


- Iowa (c), July 7th.—Crops 
r, Corn mostly laid by; mak- 
mth. Wheat cutting and hay- 
Oats are heading; a good 
seasonable weather will 
Apples dropping and 
roes We ting. Hog cholera has started 
a ng havoc. Some herds using 
he vat serum get off with light losses. 
’ er needed. A good number of 
young cattle on pastures.—E. B. C. 
County, Iowa (e), July 11th.— 
! under way; crop fair. Some 
ba t Crops in general look good. 

sil roing up here.—R. F. Roth. 

an nty, Iowa (ec), July 11tn.—No 
sin the past two weeks. Pastures short 
1 Corn locks goud, but needs 
rain. ¢ laid by. Hay about all made. 
With barley, cutting will begin next week, 
and v e good crop. Oats looking good. 
corn, 54; hogs, $8.30; eggs, 
—John S. Wetzstein. 

Monona County, Iowa (w), July 11th.— 
Ground getting dry and hard. Some corn 
Winter wheat about 
one- harvested, Crop about an aver- 
wheat poor. Oats fair. Hay 
pastures getting dry. Stock 
Potatoes sulfering for rain. 

Second cutting ready.— 








make 1 vield. 








Dub ( 


Nats, 35 ents: 





suffering for water. 


in good shape 
Alfalfa d. 
rson. 
County, 
No rail r 


me 


(se), July 19th.— 
ten days. Corn about all laid 
tasseling. Wheat about all 
its ready in three or four days. 
threshing wheat. Timothy hay 
being le Early potatoes making good 


Iowa 


yield.—Walter Samuelson, 

Clinton County, Iowa (e), July 7th.— 
Wheat ady to cut. Farmers busy putting 
up clove which is very heavy. Oats are 
ail headed and look fine. Straw short. 
Corn made a large growth, and will 
be : laid by this week. All kinds of 
small fruit abundant. Early potatoes a 


good ». Late potatoes are looking good, 
Pastures are in good shape. Weather has 
eeding'y hot, June 21st registering 
the shade. Many horses died on 
of heat.—F. FE. Clarkson. 

County, Iowa (se), July 7th.— 
had a good shower, which 
ped the oats, as they are very 
short. Wheat is most all in shock. Oats 
| he ready about July 14th. Most corn 
z plowed third time. Good potato 
Several horses died from intense 
Prospects for apple crop good.—Mrs. 


Jackson 














Vinneshiek County, Iowa (ne), July 
1lt Weather cool. Zarley cut, and 
haying in full blast. Corn looking fine. 


ng good. 
Win Macal. 
I na County, Iowa (w), July 11th.— 


Apple crop good.—Ed- 








ming along; mostly laid by. 
Ww being cut, but it is getting dry, 
ar need rain. Oats ripening too fast, 
and harley is about ripe Too dry for 
Potatoes. Pastures drying up, and water 
is getting low in some well, but it is a 
g me to make hay.—H. L. Wingate. 
J nm County, Iowa (e), July 10th.— 
€ ng°* well. Oats not as good as 
la ul Lots of smut. Rye harvesting 
] n. Hogs about $8.29;; veal calves 
7 <: off 114 cents since last week. 
Pa are getting dry. Had a fine big 
st r on Tuesday night. Everything 
ne rain. Most everyone is busy at 
the vy; it is about 70 per cent of a 
C M. J. Feeney. 
County, Iowa (n), July 11th— 
C ter a very hot spell. Corn about 
al by, and looks good and clean. 
E its turning fast. Haying being 
- Cloudy and showers today.—J. 
N n 
‘ din County, Iowa (n), July 12th.— 
4 eather. put the corn forward, but 
i the oats. Good rain July 1ith, 
as hadiy needed. . Hay crop not 
“le put up in excellent condi- 
Not much timothy cut fer hay, and 
corn yet to be cultivated.— 








Cherokee County, Iowa (nw), July 11th. 


—Oats short. Early oats best. Corn is 
mostly plowed for the last time. Early 
planting about ready to tassel. Clover 


Early potatoes small. Pas- 
Stock in good con- 


hay big yield. 
tures dry and short. 
dition.—Henry folpin. 
Montgomery County, Iowa (sw), July 
1ith.—Lots of rain. Most winter wheat 
in shock. Second cutting of alfalfa ready. 





Clover and timothy being made Pas- 
tures are good; but not many cattle.— 
W. J. Adams. 

Dallas County, Iowa (c), July 12th.— 


Splendid hay and winter wheat crop saved 


without damage by rain. Oats generally 
a heavy crop. Potatoes blighting badly. 
Corn laid by, and fields look clean and 
normal size. Farmers’ generally’ well 
along with field work.—Victor Feiter. 
ILLINOIS. 

Knox County, Ill. (e), July Tth—Corn 

crop good. Oats good. Most wheat and 


laying going on. Colt crop light. 
—M. E. Cunningham. 

Randolph County, Ill. (sw), July 
Wheat threshing well under way and turn- 
out good, with an average of about 17 or 
18 bushels. Opening price paid for wheat 
in this locality, 890 Cowpeas all 
planted, and prospects for a crop. 
Outlook for corn very good, and about half 


rye cut, 


Tth.— 


cents. 


good 


of it cultivated for the last time. Some 
ground being prepared for alfalfa. Oats 
crop poor. Clover will make good second 
crop. Some chinch bugs. We have had 
no rain for about a week.—C. B. R. 
Hancock County, Ill (w), July 1lith.— 
Corn about all laid by: geod color, and 
growing fast. Clover net all cut yet. Oats 
short. Some very thin; not half a crop. 
Wheat good. Big crop of potatoes. <Ap- 
ples are falling badly. Harvest hands very 


searce.—C. M. Benner. 


Montgomery County, II!. (ce), July 12th. 


—Wheat yields 15 to 29 bushels. Oats 
short, thin and poorly filled. Corn is in 
need of rain. Early corn is tasseling;: 
about five feet high. Timothy made haif 
a ton. Pastures are shert and dry Po- 
tatoes are small. Corn sells at 57 cents; 
wheat, 79; oats, 32; eggs, 10. Chinch bugs 


are plentiful in corn and oats.—James A. 
Tester. 

sond 
weather is 


Tth.—The 
Corn extra 


County, Til July 
very favorable. 


(s), 





good; much laid by Oats poor; some too 
short to cut with binder mowed for hay. 
Cowpeas are all sowed; early ones are 
up and doing nicely. Dairying is the 
principal industry. Pastures are good. 
Milk flow increasing. All kinds of stock 
looking good.—Claude Chappelear. 


MISSOURI, 

Pettis County, Mo. (c), July 7th.—Two 
inches of rain this morning, the first since 
the middle of April; all soaked in and room 
for more. Gardens a failure. Oats nearly 
so. Hay crop light. Pastures gone. Wheat 
excellent. Corn damaged by the 
drouth, but generally in good condition. 
Hogs scarce on account of cholera.—J. B. 
Harlan. 

Atchison County, Mo. (nw), 
Crops all fine. Big crop of fall wheat; 
all cut; commencing to thresh out of the 
shock. Corn being laid by in fine shape; 
all good color; like it used to back 
in the ’S86's. and spring wheat 
splendid; almost ready to cut. Meadows 


some 


July 12th.— 


looks 


Oats 


and pastures good.—Joseph Huston. 
Clark County, Mo. (nw), July 12th.— 
Good rains June 21st and 22d. Badly in 


need of rain now. Corn has made a rece 
ord-breaking growth during the last three 
weeks. Fall grain harvested in good con- 
dition. Oats harvest now in full blast. 
Some hay being made. Timothy is ripen- 
ing very fast.—Andrew Nelson. 


Saline County, Mo. (ce), July 12th— 
Abundant rains make corn prospect good 
for record breaker. Some little damage 


in spots by wind. Some wheat threshed. 
Yield and quality good, Pastures and hay 
good. Plenty of rains and warm weather 
making everything grow luxuriantly. Good 
crop of hogs coming on, and free from 
disease. Cattle and all stock doing fine.— 


Geo. O. Leimbrock 


NEBRASKA. 
Lancaster County, Neb. (e), July 9th— 
Threshing has started, and the wheat is 


making a good yield, and is of excellent 
quality. The weather is ideal for thresh- 
ing, but it is getting rather dry for pas- 
tures and alfalfa. Early oats has been 
harvested, and seems to be light. Second 
crop of alfalfa was not very heavy, but of 
good quality.—A. T. Schnoor. 
Wayne County, Neb. (nw), 
We have had two nice ré 
last two weeks. The prospect for corn is 
good; most all laid by, and The 
late rains have helped small grain some; 
also potatoes. Hogs hé sold here this 
week at $8.35. Corn to feeders, 52 cents, 
All stock cattle scarce and hard to buy, 
as nobody cares to selil.—John C. Davis. 





July 11th.— 
here in the 





clean. 





, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Edmunds County, 8S. D. (mn), July 4th. 
—Nice rain here June 29th, in the after- 
nocn, and another rain the morning of 


for tl 





July 4th, and can say that part of 


South Dakota, it seems as though we can 
not get our rains in the 1 i The 
small grain never d more 








promising for a large crop up to about 
June 10th, and then no rain until June 
29th, and our grain simply dried up for | 


Now, since the last two 
rains came, we may get from two to five 
bushels an acre on some, and none at all 
on 50 per cent of seeding last spring. Corn 
is doing fine. Mostly all ready to plow the 
last time. Potatoes looking A No. 1. Live 
of all kinds doing fine. sutter, 25 
cents; eggs, 15. No fruit raised here only 
some gooseberries and currants and a few 
plums. Gardens looking good since recent 
rains. Hay crop will be short.—James A. 
Siverly 

Gregory County, S. D. 


want of moisture. 


stock 


(s), July 11th.— 


We have had plenty of rain for the last 
ten days. A good rain yesterday. Corn 


Small grain crop great- 
recover 


is well advanced 
ly improved, but can not entirely 


from the previous hot weather. Stock 
hogs and young pigs are dying Some 
farmers have lost about all.—R. Hines. 
Mitchell County, Kan. (n), July 11th.— 
Wheat threshing progressing nicely. Too 
dry for corn, which is already damaged. 
Lots of alfalfa being left for seed, which 
promises an extra heavy. yield. Lots of 
hogs, but not the usual number of cattle 


on account of high prices.—P. H. Brown. 
Todd County, Minn. (c), July 11th.— 
Corn very good. Oats fair. Rye good. 
Tame hay short. Potatoes fine. DPlenty 
of rain. Land sells from: $25 to $75 per 
Good place for a man with small 
means to get a home.—F. C. Stolp. 


acre. 











WALLACES’ FARMER, 35c TO JANU- 
ARY 1ST. 

Thirty-five cents will now pay for a 
trial subscription to this farm paper every 
week the balance of 1913 ($2.10 will pay 
to January 1, 1917). This is a special in- 
troductory offer, to make it easy for new 


folks to get acquainted with your favorite 





farm paper. In clubs of three or more, the 
price is only 25 cents each for trial sub- 
seriptions. Tell all your neighbors No 
special authority required to obtain the 
benefit of this bargain—simply send the 
orders. Club raisers may have choice of 


a useful sewing awl, convenient pliers, or 


strong combination wrench-and-thread- 
cutter as a premium for a club of only 
four trial subscriptions. Wither premium 


worth over 50 cents. Mention your choice. 








Dairy Inspection.—Closer milk inspec- 
tion for dairies near state lines, particu- 
larly those located in lilinois, Iowa, and 


Indiana, is contemplated by the United 
States Department of Agriculture if it can 


spare money for additional inspectors, 
These dairies ship milk over state lines 
and are subject to interstate regulation. 
Some of them have been found to be in 


“almost unbelievable condition,’ in the 


words of the inspectors. 


Condition of Corn and 





Oats 























By the Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

CORN. 
eg ae | 
A ml re 
cab e 
* >» | 3 
os sists 
a 5/452 
a a 
mn a ais 
S$ |22); 
a va} . 
E Biai\¢ 
Vv i ~ ~ 
4 Jolola. 
EONS. SC cesscecces | 16,551,000'83 {78 {86 
1loWa .....ee. .| 9,947,000'89 (x3 {86 
Missouri 7,393,000\85 ‘'83 /|82 
Nebraska 7,609,000'91 (80 [83 
Kansas 7,424,000/81 [84 {82 
Yo 7,081,000/85 |84 [78 
Oklahoma .......| 5,176,000|87 |90 |82 
Indiana ..... re | 1,898,000/88 |77 [R84 
LG ee seeeee| 3,994,000/89 [77 [83 
GeGERIA 20.6:0:06 eee! 4,066,000)91 {78 {87 
Kentucky ........| 3,636,000/90 [82 |87 
Tennessee ....ee6- 65,000'8S 86 87 
Alabama ......... 244,000'S7T [82 [86 
Mississippi ....... 000/85 82 i84 
North Carolina 36,000'89 {88 [88 
South Dakota ,000|93 |76 [85 
Arkansas ......... 000/81 {84 [S84 
Minnesota ........ 7,000; 91 |78 |82 
gc H 000/91 88 {89 
South Carolina ...! ,000'8S6 [79 84 
LOUISIGNE «.cceces ' ,000'87 82 
Visconsin ........ | 32,000/89 84 
MICHI9AN «2.00000 | a ,900/85 81 
Pennsylvania .....| 1,463,000|;S7 |78 (86 
United States ..../196,884,000'86.9'81.5 84.9 








OATS. 
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ition July 1, 191¢ 
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-™*Condition July 1, 191: 





TOWEL, n.esgcn-si oni 6.86 0:0.8 96 

ho ee 7 9) 
Minnesota ........| 95 1 
Wisconsin ........ 94 TRS 
Nebraska ........ 96 [83 80 
North Dakota 92 {91 R5 
jt) 73) (83 3 
CG ck dcevewkcwss 85 (92 (86 
ERMIODE ccs cesesse 75 195 |82 
South Dakota 97 85 83 
PROCHIGRE cccccvesns 88 (|83) {86 
INGW YORK ic cs0.0% 2 381 90 
Co a eee 75 ‘87 {78 


Pennsylvania 
United States 











\ ANTE D—Competent Gas Tractor Engineer to 
handle new 45 h. p. International for fall 


threshing. Fred McCulloch, Hartwick, lowa. 








local Line yards. 


The true test of lumber is in the durability of your building. 
you don't want to find that out after you’ve paid your lumber bill. 
Our lumber is cut in the right way, at the right time; is thoroughly 
seasoned; carefully selected—graded higher than lumber sold in the 
It’s the “quality-quantity” kind. 
There’s nobody between you and the mill to manipulate the grading 
and to collect extra tolls for which you get nothing. 
You can build easier and quicker with our high grade lumber than with 
poor stuff, because it’s easier to work up good stock than poor stock. With our 


‘ 














Berek 
"A SEIPPEL BUILDING 
IsA Lite-Time Buoine"" 








Wf Don't Build With Low Grade Lumber 


But 


o re immense supply we give exactly what you, want and need for your house, in 
y uality. and dimensions—no ‘“‘seconds” or “‘substitutions."" And remember— 
the price is right. 





refund all your money prompt’y. 
good will and confidence much more. 


Every Shipment We make is Subject to Inspection 


on arrival and guaranteed to be exactly what you ordered. 
We want your patronage, of course, but we want your 


If you're not satisfied, we’! 


That's the way we've built up our big business 


and held thousands of customers for nearly 30 years. 
You get quick service. Dubuque isa better distributing point than Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis or Kansas City, and freight rates are so low that we can Save you money 


even on a small order. 


If you're going t» build a house or barn and need as much as a carload, come and select it 


yourself. 


We’ll refund your railroad fare both ways. 


Our big yards are piled full 


with well-seasoned, bright, fresh, smooth stock—the most complete stoek in the middle west. 


SEE OUR SILOS~I's.¢°°Csaratteed 
Silo on the market, and really save 
you a considerable sum of money. 













Our 
silo ha3 the Latest Important Improve- 
ments that you ought to know about. 
et us give you full information 
and figures before you buy any 
other make. 
Write us for particulars 
and state what size Silo you 
m\ expect to use, 


Our Dux-Bak Rubber Roofin: 
ready roofing on the market at a lower price and longer guar- 
antee than any other. 
long fibre feit, contains no tar, won’t taint water, and is fire 
resisting. 
1 ply, 35 los. per square, only 
2 ply, 45 ibs. per square, only... 


3 ply, 55 Ibs. per square, only.... 


Let us show you how much money we can save you. 
price list showing cost per 1,000 feet delivered at your station. 


is Seippel quality, the best 


It is made on a base of highest quality 





asy to lay and works perfectiy on flat or steep roofs. 
@ prices and guarantee periods are convincing: 
......$1.15 per square 
Guaranteed for 5 years 

SPER $1.40 per square 
Guaranteed for 10 years 

sssee «es. $1.70 per square 
Guaranteed for 15 years 


Write us for 














Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., Dept. 206 , Dubuque, Iowa 
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And Disinfectant 


is a preparation entirely harm- 
less to man and beast. 
Its sole office is to kill disease 
germs, correct Impure conditions 
and destroy noxious insect life. 
It does these things whenever 
and wherever it is used accord- 
ing to directions. It meets the 
rigid requirement of the United States 
Government as an official dip for 
sheep scab. Its use on farm stock 
insures animal health and thus 
increases live-stock values. It 
is an unfailing purifier for 
foul sinks, drains, sewers and 
outbuildings. ‘There is no 
_certainty of profit in stock 
farming without its use. 


Write for a free 
Dip Booklet. 











D®-HESS DIP 








No matter how old the blemish, © 
how Jame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 


Fleming's 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under 













our gurrantec— your money 
refunded if it doesn't make the horse 
gosound, Most cases cured by a single 45- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
quired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
Bidebone, new and o!d cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send it 
free. Read it before vou treat any kind of 
lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 



























a 
ship promptiy. Sen 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY, ‘BERKELEY, 
OR CHICAGO, ILL. 








LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 

Cutter’s Blackieg Pills. L 

A always fresh and reliable, t 
are used by over 80 per cent of Cal- 
ifornia and Western stockmen, because 
they protect where other vaccines fail. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge Biackleg Pills.....$1.00 
50-dose pkge. Blackieg Pills .. 4.00 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill Injector.. 1.50 
Pill s may be used any inie r 
it Cutter’s is simp] rongest and 

lest to use. 
cage dat u returnable for 
mm. aon > 1 package. Do 
not e old » OF tain age ours or any 
ou as it le tion th es 
Discounts : 25u st t , d 20 p.ct. 
Insist on Cutter’ s. It ‘ doesn’t stoc k, order from 
ratory, givi i 


y We =e ree 
M. 


CAL. 





“VISIO” 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


(© vei a mt ata) Cotornet and Conwnetrvstis 


s all eyes. 






ter how ma 
ur Mone 





ro back guar 


VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, III. 





t is the best rem- 
e leng f tim 


“$2. 00 ae bottie, postpaid on receipt of cribas. 
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»one sure horse reme 
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Write te iy for Free 
Dept. M 





ists. Uf 


w.B. EDDY & CO. 


i Heaves Can Be Cured 












Dr. 7g Specific yee oy Rem- 
broken wi i 
ae 


cure beaves 
It has never fa 
th every bottle. Price 








antee wi I 
today for our free advice oa horse 





id caitle 





trouble. Agents wanted. 
DR. H¢ AND CO.. Dept. I, 
120 Tre at St., Boston, Mass. 





ne 


~ Cures saa, Curb, ‘Splint, 














ALBANY N.Y. 
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Veterinary Queries 

















POISONING ON SILAGE AND COT- 
TONSEED MEAL. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My cattle have become poise ned in 
some wa} The first I noticed as that 
one of the steers v sing th clote 





amined 

















I then ex th 

found another nearly as bad. A few y 
later, quite a number showed signs of 
scouring I then changed the feed, and 
this seemed to ng the rest back at once 
except the first t that were so bad, and 
I lost one of them. The other one seems 

eat nd not feel so bad, but sti as G 

( rhea 1d I do not seem to be able to 
p it L have got the }t d st ed 

t xt I ave been feeding about 750 
pounds of silage da ‘ of a rieen- 
1« t silk tore er 1 S1X ! e1s of 
eorr bushe of and fif ounds 
of best grade 1 neal. The silage 

eer t be of d « ali There re 
twentye- o head of the ! $ 
wnd four 1,300-pound ¢ 
tv-six head in a ) 
done excellentl ntil 

d e t ive 

I her it is e sila 
we a ee ether it 
meal, I I t is or 
when I tor hese two feeds away fri 
them and gubs ited ha the got 
right again, except the two before m 
ioned Would it be safe to go hack 
the former feeds again if I watched these 
cattle carefully ?”’ 

The symptoms given are not, those of 
cottonseed meal poisoning A teer af- 
fected with cottonseed meal poisoning will 
lose appetite and fall off in condition. He 
will stand with the head stretched out, 
and the nose pointed. If disturbed, he 
will stagger as tl th drunk 

It is possible t moldy silage has 
caused the poisoning. Silage poisoning is 
rather rare, however, and we do not know 
that anyone is in a position to describe 
the symptoms accuratels We would ex- 
pect loss of appetite, diarrhea, and stag- 
gers to be prominent 

We do not know what is the trouble 
With our it sus- 


} , ¢ 
correspondent’s steers, b 
t 


rather thé » cottonseed 


pect the sil 


















meal. At this season of the year, silage 
spoils very quickly when exposed to the 
air. It may have looked to be perfectly 
good when brought out of the silo, but 
some may have been left over from one 
feed to the next in the feed boxes, and in 
this way poisonous products may have de- 
veloped, We suggest our correspond- 
ent resume feeding cottonseed meal 
and silage, but thé he use extreme care 
to feed only as much silage as they will 
quickly eat up clean The feed boxes 
should be cleaned of all extra silage after 
each feed. 

Another point which our correspondent 
must watch is to see that ugh silage 
is tak n off every day to } spoiling. 

ing summer weathe past 1,000 
ounds should be taken off a f teen-foot 
silo every day. 

For the sick steers, Wwe Suggest as a 
general treatment, first, the giving of a 
mild physic, such as a pint of raw linseed 
oil This is to aid the bowels in throwing 
off any harmful substances which may 
still be in them Following the action of 
the physic, a good remedy in many cases 
is a mixture of one ounce of carbonate of 
magnesia, half an ounce of tincture of 
opium, and a quart of linseed tea shaken 
together and given three times daily fora 
week or until the animal is well again. 
Strong coffee and raw household 


eges are 


remedies which often do h good 





ANOTHER KIND OF CANKER SORE 
MOUTH IN PIGS. 
A Minnesota correspondent writes 


imber of 








ba t i 

Y s It sté 

en e eyes seem ti 1 ou 
and als } t..a s There are 
holes in € i I 1 know what 
this diseas © ne of any 
remedy to st \Ve ive ately been 
killing e pigs as soon as we ave no- 
ticed tr t is ertainls st 1 











co espon St ate 

‘ ¢ ected ones 

e disease fi 

t Wise ! n 
heads of the well pigs an 
by n name an ( 
a pint of raw nseed <¢ 
der ened a sterner treatm 
cases, rubbin € eads 
ment made ixing a 
iodine th « ounces « 
do some good. In bad 
thing to do is to it ¢ 
esh and disinfect with sx 
as terchloride of antimony, 
or copper sulphate. This should be re- 
peated daily for three or lowe days, and 
































then if the wound seems healthy, it should 
| be washed out with tobacco decoction and 
} cove } ith a little pine tar. This treate 
ment must be repeated if t trouble 
| breaks out again. 

The immediate cause of the disease is 
either a germ or a fungu The matter 
has not been studied out thoroughly, but 
t seems hat if our corresponds 

| ent’s 13 had been thoroughly 
| disinfe ed earlier in the season, the trou- 
bie ould not have developed, 

When pigs develop diseases of this sort, 

¢ always wonder hat kind of a ration 
hey have been getting It often happens 

| that they succumb to such diseases be- 

! cause of improper feed. Have these pigs 

| been getting plenty of bo and muse 
building material’, If ski 

it should be fed, fe 

towards preventing cases 

en in the proportion of one to three 

ts for each part of corn One 

of tankage to eight parts of corn is 

la £00d Shorts in the proportion of 

one part two parts of corn is fairly 

good t s wise to keep a mixture 

of bone meal arcoa wood ashes, lime 

and salt befe pigs where they can get 
at it W eneve hey \ «<} 


POSSIBLY GLANDERS OR DIS- 
TEMPER. 




















An Indiana corresp« nent writes: 
I have a fine mare t} seems o be 
taking some nd of disease I had her 
|} treated last spring by a veterinarian. He 
could not seem to help her, as he could 
not te what was the matter. She has a 
igh, and her glands are swollen and 
1 hite hick substance comes from her 
nose hen she snorts. Her nose seems 
o have s streams of water coming 
from e head most of the time. Might 
s be a case of heaves? I am feeding 
her clover and timothy mixed hay, to- 
|} gether with a grain feed of oats, rye, 
barley and corn mixed. She is a good 
feede and full of life he has a two 
mon old coit which is looking fine. The 
colt |} the same symptoms as the mare 
except that it does not cough. Our veter- 
inarian says that this is a case of stom- 
ach trouble, but I myself think that it is 





| a case of heaves, but do not know.”’ 
Discarge from the nostrils accompanied 
by swollen glands are the common symp- 
toms of glanders, that most dreaded of 
all horse diseases. They are also symp- 


toms of distemper or strangles. In gland- 











er he swelling of the glands between 
| the jaws is high up inside the jaws and 

close to the base of the tongue; whereas, 
; in distemper the swelling usually spreads 
} inte the region lower down between the 
| jaws, and is much softer than in a case 
| of glanderous swelling. Distemper gen- 
|} erally lasts only for a few weeks. 

It may be that neither glanders nor 
| distemper is bothering this mare and her 
| colt But to be on the safe side, our cor- 
; respondent should have a competent vet- 
erinarian examine the mare and the colt 
; careful so as to determine definitely 

vhett r not either of these diseases 
Ss at bottom of the trouble Dis- 
emper not so serious, but ganders is 
one of the most dangerous diseases. The 
Veterinarians now have a test which they 
can apply to tell for sure whether or not 
horses are affected with gilanders. In 
most of the corn belt states the law pro- 
vides that horses affected with glanders 
shall be immediately killed, but that com- 
ensation shall be aliowed 


CHRONIC INFLAMMATION OF THE 
BOWELS. 


\n Towa subscriber writes: 








I i eighty pigs three months old, 
which are in thrifty condition except that 
every once in a while a couple will drop 
out and refuse to eat. They become af- 
fected with a green, watery diarrhea. 


’ also become 


ver 





y thirsty. 





Some get 





it in a few days, but others shrivel 
down to nothing but skin and bones. One 
died, and I opened it and found every- 
thing normal except — of the bowels 


seemed to 


were 


were thick and hard. The food 
stick on the inside and the bowels 
ndition of a retten rubber 
easily when I t 
at present are getting 
"corn and six othe of 
blue gr pasture. I 
pigs part of the 


the bowels in the ma- 








hed 


ass 


passed 








is matter to 


hiversity 


Ve referred Doctor Me- 
Intosh, of tl i vho 








The symptoms) given are those of 
chronic inflammation of bowels. This 
trouble is usually caused by something the 
pigs have eaten. When the bowels- get 
into this condition, medicines would be of 
no use. In the early stage of the disease, 
give each affected pig one ounce of castor 
oil, and after the physic has operated, 
give each pig twenty drops each of spirits 
of camphor and tincture of opium in two 


tablespoonfuls of water, and repeat every 


four hours until the diarrhea stops. <A pig 
so affected should be fed on milk and 
boiled rice in small quantities five or six 


times a day. It would be well to give the 
well hogs a complete change of diet for 





a while.” 












Don’t Cut Out 


A SHOE BOIL, CAPPED 
HOCK OR BURSITIS 


FOR 
rN BSORBINE 
will remove them and leave no blemishes 


TPADE MARK REG.U.S.PAT. OFF. 
Reduces any puff or swelling. Does not 
blister or remove the hair, and horse can 


worked. $2abottle delivered. Book6K i 


ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic | 
kind. For Boils, Bruises, Old Sores, Swe}! 
Veins, Varicosities. Allays Pain. Price $1 and £2 a bone 
atdruggists or delivered. Will tell more if you write, 


W. F. YOUNG, P, D. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, v1 Soringfil, Hag 


10,000 


SATISFIED 
PURCHASERS 


Say th 
Say _ that op 
EE @ 

























































neat for ma, 
188, Varicose 














dryer 
BAIN BROTHERS 
Cedar Rapids, la, 


ee 





























write tor 1s 
+ Ordering poard | 
any Seed corn —— 


Absolutely Waterproof Stack and at Covers SAVING 
Our Stack and Machine Covers made of the very 
best quality of duck and treated with Slickerine Mon 
wear twice as long as others and are absolutely water tact br 
proof. They stand hardest use—never mildew, get includes 
stiffor break. Covers 9 ft. 4 in., or over; strips run = 
the short way, draining water perfectly and adding pare me 
great strength. Manila ropes 4 ft. 8in. apart. Guar. Hiustra' 
ante ed full size and weight. Write for free booklet, Agency 





Nationa! Bank. 
P. O. Box 79, Dept. 3. Peoria, Il). 


Buying a Wind Mill 


is making contract 
for severa] years 
water supply, The 
mil! that delivers the 
most water, the 
Agreatest number of 
’ ® years, at the least ex. 

pense, proves the cheapest. The 
CHALLENGE AND DANDY MILLS 
have proven by actual use tobe 
the cheapest and best power 
known for pumping water, as the 
wind is free and the mills builtin such a manner 
as to make the expense for operating practicaly 
nothing. Send for Catalog No. 62. 


CHALLENGE COMPANY 


132 River Street, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


SAVE LODGED GRAIN 


eference—lIllinois 
BL ICKERINE CoO., 




































HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work uo others can do. They lift up grain, 20 
matter how badly lodged, so it may be cut the same 
as standing. Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all yourgrain. Made of steel, light 
butstrong. Ask the lowa Agricultural Col- 
lege about our guards. They have us 
m—they know. We will ship responsibl 
es On five days free trial. If not satis 









e 












tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
Ww be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price @5 per set of eight: 6 per set of ten. Use tea 


in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


Champion Grain Guard Co., 4738 Calumet Ave., Chicaro, I Il. 























The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 
Cheapest Because it Lasts Longest 


‘Fhe Engine 
That Breathes” 






















































> = eS ee 

81zEs 14 to 12H. P. 
Fans or belts to bother. 
Valves to open against compression 
Hoppers to be filled and emptied. 
Bursted cylinders. 

Get our descriptive folder at once. 
Real Five Year Guarantee. 
GADE BROS. MFG. CO., 166 lowaSt., IOWA FALLS, IOWA 


ATENTS “ ORWIG & BAIR 


Crocker Building 
Please mention 

























Des Moines 
eee—Walleces’ Farmer 








this paper when writing. 
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Act 
Land Opening 


gust 7, 1913. 3,600 Acres in 
Valley, Utah. Low Price, Easy 
Long Time. Also 9,000 Acres of 
in the Neponset Tract to be sold 

s. Easy Terms. Long Time. 
complete information. Summer 
s (Ist class) daffy, to and includ- 
), 1913, and Homeseekers fares, 
ss) Ist and 3rd Tuesdays of each 


R. A. SMITH, 


Colonization and Industrial Agent, Union Pacific 
Railroad Co., Room 268 Union Pacific Building, 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Carey 


peginn!: 
pear K 


Terms 














the Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


tly what I offer you in the “red land” of 






That's Xa 
powgias County, Wisconsin, Markets unexcelled. 
poly 1g miles from Superior, but little farther from 
nyluth, | eat cities. Climate idea). Average 
tiest killing frost October lst. Average late frost 
+, «pring May 10th, giving 143 days immunity. Rain- 
fail 3) tO inches. Best of drainage. Greatest 
4] grass country in the world, including, timo- 







over, blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
jor, from Superior to Bayfield, and there is no 
tract of land in any state inthe Union. Come 
e and investigate, 

ty. ~ que Owner 
Superior, Wis. 


a 


Board of 1. one ldg., 


FREE! FREE! 


ST. LOUIS COUNTY 
MINNESOTA LAND 


Maps and beautiful illustrated Folders describing 
the Wonderful Country near DULUTH. There 
are great possibilities for you here. Why not in- 
vestigate? Write 

LAND COM’R., D. & |. R. R. R. CO., 
186 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minn. 


ALF SECTION FARM™M—Close Fenton ta 
Kossuth County, Iowa. Fine eet of buildings, 
practically all tiled. Lays nearly level. Price $120 
per acre. Terms, 65,400 March Ist, 1914, purchaser 
sesame #9.000 mortgage at 5% int. due four years, and 
417.500 mortgage at 54% int. due 10 years and 4 years 
time on balance. This is on the market only “ a 
short time. We have smalier places for sale. 
farther particulars address FARMERS TENTON 
gAVINGS BANK, Fenton, Iowa. 


ONEY-MAKING FARMS—13 states, $10 to 
} $100 an acre; live stock, tools and crops often 
included to settle quickly. More in productive land 
near good markets east than the same money will 
purchase elsewhere on earth. Get the facts. Big 
fiinstrated Catalogue No. 36 free. E. A. Strout Farm 
Agency, Station 2687, Pittsburg, Pa. 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


IOWA 
FARM 
HOMES 


Come to Minnesota 


Better Corn, Cloverand Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else in United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliabie service. 


HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falis, Minnesota 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


Our 1913 List Just Out 




















The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


MYRON CONVERSE 
CRESCO, IOWA 











of he ern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth. Watonwan, Brown and Nicoliet counties. 
" E Bi OWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelia, 


ranch office, New Ulm, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


fo the best Corn, Clover. Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country on Earth, send for list of 
500 lowa Farms. 

J. E. HAMILTON, 


IOWA LAND 


Some 00d bargains in Wright county corn soil at 
> prices. 160 acres, improved, $115.00 per 

500.00 will bandle it. Balance long time. 
ther bargains. 

D. H. EYLER, 





Winterset, lowa 








Clarion, lowa 





nd for Our Price List o 


Corn Lands for Sale in So. Minnesota 


Good cropa, low prices. Easy terms. Come 
and let us show you. 
New Richland Land and Loan Company, 
New Richland, Minnesota. 





RED RIVER VALLEY LANDJS 
2sections. One near Barnesville, $35 on easy terms. 
Another Polk County, near Crookston, $25, with small 
Cash payment, balance 30 years4%. Both steam plow 
sections. Also improved farms in Wilkin, Clay, 
Marsiall and Ottertafl Counties, ard nearer Twin 
Cities. Buy direct. FARM LAND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


isthe place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
®asy terms. Send for full informatica. Ad 
The Allen County Inv.Co., lola, ane. 


lowa Lands For Sale 3207s" 


#100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 











Or R New Work improved farms are great 
,2 bargains at present low prices. Send for free 
lst. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, I1L 


FOR RENT, SALE AND EXCHANGE— 
IOWA FARM ROBERT HUNTER, 


Sioux City, Lowa. 











Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, July 14, 1913.—The southwest 
is reported as experiencing a good export 
demand for the best kind of wheat, and it 
is stated that exporters have been paying 
half a cent a bushel over the Kansas City 
price for wheat in southern Kansas and 
Oklahoma for shipment by the way of the 
Gulf. Threshing reports from the winter 
wheat belt have continued mostly favor- 
able, showing larger yields in many cases 


than was expected. July wheat sold re- 
cently 16 cents per bushel lower than last 
year at the same time, and the other ce- 
reals are well under last year’s prices still. 
When old wheat continues to be sold on 
the markets of the country so generously 
as recently, it is a fair indication that 
owners are not expecting quite as good 
prices for the new crop, fancy wheat al- 
ways excepted. Domestic millers are 
likely to want considerable soft wheat at 
an early day, and ocean steamer space 
has been engaged for August in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices by that time. 

Cattle prices can be maintained in a 
firm position at this time only by keep- 
ing market supplies within extremely 
moderate proportions, for high prices for 
all kinds of beef are resulting in mate- 
rially reduced consumption compared with 
most former summers. It is shown that 
in spite of declines in prices of late, the 
commoner class of cattle are still bring- 
ing much higher prices than at that pe- 
riod, while the best finished beeves are 
selling decidedly iower, prices for the 
best cuts of beef in the retail meat mar- 
kets having been advanced over those 
paid at this time in 1912. Western mar- 
kets are receiving grass cattle in large 
and increasing numbers, and in the course 
of a fortnight so many canner cows ar- 
rived in Kansas City and St. Louis that 
a decline of about $2 per 100 pounds took 
place in beef trimmings. Quarantine 
cattle are running freely, and the far 
western markets have been getting plenty 
of cattle from the ticky area. Timely 
rains have restricted liquidation of com- 
mon cattle in the parched regions of Mis- 
souri and Illinois, and generous humidity 
in the southwest has revived pastures and 
provided water for the stock. The de- 
mand for stockers and feeders shows no 
signs of abating, and on every decline in 
prices there is a good demand, but these 


cattle are selling all the time at much 
higher prices than a year ago. 
Because of continued light receipts, 


cattle sold last week at-decidedly better 
prices, although trade requirements were 
not perceptibly greater than a few weeks 
ago. Prices were largely 25 cents higher, 
with the bulk of the beef steers crossing 
the scales at $7.90 to $8.90 by Wednesday, 
the commoner class of light-weight grassy 
steers bringing $7.25 to 8, and the better 
class of heavy corn-fed steers going at 








$8.90 to $9.15. Good cattle went at $8.60 
and over, and ordinary to prime year- 
lings at $8 to $9.10, with short-fed steers 
taken at $8.10 to $8.50. Butcher lots of 
cows and heifers had an active sale at $5 
to $8.50, with cutters selling at $4.40 to 
$4.95, camners at $3.35 to $4.35, and bulls 
at $4.50 to 8, yearling bulls going the 


highest, as usual. The stocker and feed- 
er trade was as large as limited offerings 


would permit, with higher prices ruling, 
stock steers going at $5.75 to $7.80, and 
feeders at $6.90 to $8. Stock and feeding 
heifers were scarce and largely nominal 
at $5.75 to $6.80. Calves had a ready 
sale, bringing $9.50 to $10.75 per 100 
pounds for desirable light vealers, while 


heavy calves sold as low as $5 to $6. 
Milkers and springers were offered spar- 
ingly at $59 to $85 per head. 

Compared with years of abundant hog 
supplies, current receipts in the markets 
of the country look small, and they are 
small, for the population of the United 
States has kept on growing at an enor- 
mous rate all along, making many more 
people to feed. Furthermore, fresh pork 
is so much cheaper than other meats that 
its consumption is enormously increased, 
while the call for cash lots of cured hog 
meats continues unabated all the time. 
Provisions have followed the same course 
as the raw material, advancing to much 
higher figures than were paid a year ago, 
and cheap bacon, se pork and lard 
look a long way off at this time. The 
combined stocks of cut hog meats held in 
Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Joseph 
and Milwaukee on July 1st amounted to 
272,145,000 pounds, comparing with 321,- 
192,000 pounds a year ago, the gain last 
month being 24,378,000 pounds, comparing 
with an increase of 1,019,000 pounds in 
June Jast year. More hogs were packed 
during the last three months than in the 
same time last year, but the comparison 
is with a year of small supplies, and the 
increase is not particularly large. Hogs 
are marketea heavier than in recent 
years. The midsummer period is bring- 
ing in considerable numbers of big, heavy, 
fattened old sows that have weaned their 
litters, and as the year advances many 
more of these will be marketed, accord- 
ing to the yearly custom. These offerings 
have to be sold at a big discount, eastern 
shippers taking the best light and butcher 





Southeastern lowa Farms 
The best agricultural country in the world 


I am offering for sale the finest list of fine Iowa farms ever offered to the 


People of the West. 

Come and see the following farms. 
city, you are my guest. 
everything to promote — comfort. 
women enjoy beautiful f 


Best of hotel accommodations, 
Bring 
arm scenery as well A men. 


Remember as soon as you arrive in this 


fine auto service and 


your wife with you. Intelligent 


488 acre tine combination farm, with first class improvements and located 


convenient to Fairfield, one of the "nicest and most progressive cities in Iowa, 


300 acres of corn land. An Estate. 


Price very low. 


Sixty acre level black corn farm with the finest of strictly modern improve- 
ments and located adjoining Mediapolis, one of the finest little school towns 


anywhere. One-half mile to 

Chautauqua in this part of Iow¢ 

any one. 
Large 


Chautauqua grounds. 
Price reasonable. 


Mediapolis has the best 
This is a home fit for 


list of farms of from 40 acres to 1,000 acres scattered over the best 


counties in Lowa will be shown you when you come to see me, 


Take an outing at my expense 


Dennis Morony, 





Mt. Pleasant lowa 





highest prices paid for 
any kind of swine. Hogs rose last week 
to $9.32% per 100 pounds for the best, 
the highest point touched since April. 
Hogs of the commoner kind sold down to 
$8.60, while stags went at $9.15 to $9.50, 
boars at $4 to $5.25, and pigs at $7.75 to 
$9.15. A year ago hogs brought $7.05 to 
$7.72%, and two years ago $6.15 to $6.80. 

Spring lambs are now moving market- 
ward freely except at such times as prices 
happen to be down, and several times in 
recent weeks the market has been in a 
bad way. The fact is that the market 
has been the most erratic in late weeks 
ever experienced, with sensationally large 
declines followed by equally startling ral- 
lies in values. Already a strong demand 
for grazing lambs has started up, and it 
is simply a question of time when a big 
demand for feeders will be witnessed. 
That the supply will come anywhere near 
the demand is extremely doubtful, as 
grass is good on the ranges, and sheep 
men will naturally want to hold onto their 
lambs until they are good and fat. Native 
ewes are marketed in fair numbers, and 
find a fair demand, but prices are com- 
paratively low, with strong discrimination 
made by buyers against all heavy sheep 
and lambs. Late sales were made of 
spring lambs at $5.75 to $8.25 per 100 
pounds, while native ewes went at $3.25 
to $4.75, wethers at $4 to $5.50, yearlings 
at $5.50 to $7.25, and bucks at $3 to $4, 
yearling bucks selling at the top. Feed- 
ing lambs were hard to find, and were 
quoted at $6.15 to $6.65. 


weights at the 














Poor health of owner compels sale of this choice 
So. Michigan farm. Fine 12-room modern house, 
furnace, bath, hot and cold water. Worth #5,Ww0. 
New barn, cost #4,000. Right up to limits of town, 
First class corn, clover, wheat andalfalfasotl. Price 
is a sacrifice. Write for details and lst of our So. 
Michigan corn farms. 8. V. R. HAYES, 

224 Ashton Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


IOWA FARMS 


Large 1913 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
from +4) acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
in the state of Iowa. Send for list. Address 


J. G. SHRIVER 
Dept. “G,”’ Winterset, lowa 


Southern MinnesotaFarms 


We have for sale 100 choice improved farms. Write 
us for our descriptive circular. 


ZUEL-WOOD-GOFF CO., 
WE HAVE SOME FARMS LISTED 


that have been rented and allowed to run down. 
There is a profit of from $25 to 50 an acre in seeding 
and putting these farms inshape. Write us for de- 
scription and prices. 

S. 8S. AKNOLD CO., Grand Mound, lowa 


For Sale—(20 Acres 


aear Scottsbluff, Nebraska; 60 acres in alfalfa, 60 
acres in wheat and oats, all under yg og monpen plenty 
of water. Rented on shares per acre, easy 
terms. Address THOS. HOOKER. Wighiand, Cal. 


HOICEST MINNESOTA IMPROVED 
FAKMS, $40 to 865 peracre. Listfree. Bave 
money buying through me. Abso.otely reliable. 
Highest references. W. C. MURPHY, Foley, Minn. 


For Sale 


$20,000.00 stock of first class agricultural imple- 
ments, Vv et d in central lowa ina 
county seat town. Might consider exchange fora 
good lows farm. _ ess F, care Wallaces’ Farmer. 








Mankate, Minnesota 




















LARGE IOWA FARM 


960 Acres of land. All level to a gentle roll, just 
sloping enough for good natural drainage and almost 
entirely tiled out except a few acres. About seven 
miles of tile laid last year. Outlets perfect. This 
will make one of the finest farma in Iowa. 

it is located in one of the best improved, most 
prosperous communities in northeastern Iowa and is 
surrounded by fine farms. There are four good 
towns on three different railroads within one to four 
miles, giving best possible markets and shipping ad- 
vantages. 

The improvements consist of a large 12-room 
house; large barn, 65x85 and with full size heavy 
stone walled basement, height from wall to eaves 24 
feet; hog house, 27x84; implement shed, 20x1i58; 
granary, 24x48, and various other buildings. Inex- . 
haustible wells. Improvements cost over $15,000.00. 

Terms: Ifyou are looking fora large farm either 
to live on or for investment, you cannot beat this in 
the state at the price, $112.50. 

Owner will sell this farm with a reasonable pay- 
ment down and arrange terms on balance satisfac- 
tory, or would consider a good 160 to 200-acre farm at 
cash price as part payment. Write for further parti- 
culars if interested and state amount you would want 
to pay down and terms you would want on balance. 


S. F. Frick Land Co., 216 Clapp Bidg., Des Moines, ia. 


MISSOURI FARM HOME 


554 ACRES high class stock and grain farm, ad- 
joining Pleasant Hill, Cass County, Missouri: 27 
passenger trains daily; 30 miles from Kansas City, 
with rock road ali the way: black, rich soll, nearly 
all in grass; excellent spring water, never-failing 
wells and a fine lake; two sets improvements ; 9 
room brick nouse, located at edge of town, with elec- 
tric lights, city water and modern conveniences; front 
yard set with massive evergreens; one of the best 
homes and farm investments in the State. Price 
$110.00 per acre. Terms. 


The Jones Land & Investment Co. (Inc.) 
Pleasant Hill, Missouri 


Jourdanton, Texas 


County seat of Atascosa County. Surrounded by 
Must fertile agricultural lands; mild climate; re- 
freshing gulf breeze; ample rainfall; good water; 
good schools and churches. No better opportunity 
for farmers anywhere. For full information address 


W. H. HILL, Secretary 
Jourdanton Business Men's League, Jourdanten, Tex, 


You Haven’t Seen Missouri 


until you have visited Johnson County, in the heart 
of the most fertile section; first county east of Kansas 
City; good as the $150 land in Iowa and Jliinois. Is 
one of few counties in U.S. with Farm Bureau, em- 
ploying high salaried adviser. If you want to know 
more, address 


B. R. COLLINS 
R. F. D. No. 8, WARRENSBURG, MISSOURI 


For Sale on Easy Terms 


A tract of ground containing 2,300 acres. 
to close a partnership we are sub-dividing to suit 
purchaser. This land is valley prairie, artifictally 
drained. The stream has Its rise in Iowa. and has 
Iowa quality. Land situated about 25 miles south of 
the Iowaline. Arare opportunity. Write. Weare 
not agents but live on andoperate farm. It isagreat 
corn proposition. 
MENRY FUNK 














In order 


— 





Clarence, Mo. 


BLACK SOIL FARMS 


Southern Wisconsin River Valley. #30.00 per acre. 
Ready for the breaking plow. Produces equal to and 
only 60 miles from Iowa. No overflow, hills, rocks, 
hardpan, alkali, drouth and crop failures. Send for 
samples of soil and booklet. Coinmissions to reliable 
agents. We make lowa renters Wisconsin owners. 

WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND COMPANY, 


Owners, Davenport, lowa. 
HOMESEEKER from the best corn belt states 

in constantly increasing pum- 
bers are buying and locating tn the famous Monte- 
video District of southwest Minnesota. Taeir suc- 
cess makes buyers of their friends, and no wonder. 
Illinois best black loam prairie corn lands here at 
less than one-half the price there, and crop failures 
unknown. Fullinformation from E. H. CRANDALL 
LAND CO., Montevideo, Minn. 


For Sale—lowa Lands 


Forty good improved farms around Fenton, Iowa, 
end Emmetsburg, oe _— per acre, $100 to 8150; 
good schools, good churches. Write for information. 
For sale by PHILIP WEISBROD, Fenton, lowa. 














0. DAKOTA LAND. We own @ number 
of tracts that we will sell below market vaiue 

on easy terms. Send for descriptive pamphlet and 
state what you want. €E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, M. 0. 





OR SALE—Three farms in Southeastern Min- 
nesota (Dodge County). Am going into the 
manufacturing business and must dispose of them 
before fall. Write for description and price if inte r- 
ested. Address Lock Box 405, Dodge Center, Minn. 
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Correct automobile lubrication is a serious problem. 
But its fundamentals are simple. 


a plain question-and-answer form. 


Question: What moves your car? 

Answer: Power. 

Question: What determines your 
power? 

Answer: Your motor, your fuel 
and your lubricant. If any one of 
these factors falls short in full effici- 
ency, you receive less than full 
power. The greater part of the 
power lost is taken up by friction, 


Question: What will give you the 
most efficient lubrication? 


Answer: An oil of the highest 
lubricating qualiiy whose “body,” 
or thickness, is best suited to the 
feed requirements of your motor. 


Question: Suppose you use oil of 
lower lubricating quality or of less 
correct “‘body.’’ What are the pen- 
alties? 

Answer: Many. Among them are: 

(1) Escape of the explosion past 
the piston rings and loss of com- 
pression. (2) Unlubricated cylinder 
walls at the upper end of the piston 
stroke. (3) Imperfect lubrication 
of many of the bearings. (4) Ex- 
cessive carbon deposit. (Due to the 
oil working too freely past the 
piston rings and burning in the com- 
bustion chamber.) (5) Excessive oil 
and fuel consumption. (6) Worn 
wrist pins. (7) Rapid and unnec- 
essary deterioration of your motor. 
(8) Loose bearings. (9) Noisy op- 
eration. 

Question: How can you determine 
the correct oil for your car? 


Answer: By consulting the lubri- 
cating chart— printed in part on 
the right. 

Question: What assures the relia- 
bility of this chart? 

Answer: The chart is the result 
of the most far-reaching and most 
thorough study of automobile 
lubrication ever undertaken. 

It was prepared by a company whose 
authority on_ scientific lubrication is 
recognized throughout the world—the 
Vacuum Oil Company. 

It was prepared after a careful analysis 
of the motor of each make and each model 
of American and foreign car. 

The superior efficiency of the oils speci- 
fied has been proven by practical tests. 

If you use oil of lower lubricating quality 
or of less correct ‘‘body” than that specified 
jor your car, your motor faces unnecessary 
friction, loss of power, and serious damage. 

A_ booklet, containing our complete 
lubricating chart, together with points on 
lubrication, will be mailed on request. 





For the lubrication of water-cooled gas 
and oil engines and tractors use Gargoyle 
Mobiloil Ain summer and Gargoyle Mobil- 

i! Arctic in winter. For allair-cooled gas 
and oil engines, use Gargoyle Mobiloil B. 


VACUUM OIL CoO., 








OF GENERAL INTEREST 


We will cover them in 























swooTmesy | ao 
Socaation POWER 


Explanatien : \n the schedule, the letter opposite the car ot 
cates the grade of Gargoyle Mobsloil that Ths be used. 
example: “A™’ means “Gargoyle Mobiloi “Arc.” Bisbal 

Gargoyle Mob.loil Arctic ‘or all eS velucles use 
Gargoyle Mc 1 The recommendations cover both pleasure 
and commer 
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back and grows scrubby. 
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“  Com'l «. pAreJArc JArejAre 
Kline Kar Arc |ArctArcjArcdArcjArc 
x BJ A]B } A]B/]ATBIA 
ATATAIATAIA 
ALEJA|EJAJEJE|/E 
AJETA]EJA)E]A [Arc 
Arc|Arc] A | E } A /Arcd A jArc 
-. fArcjArcfArc/Arc{ A | A J A |Ar 
Morel ( (2 evl) EJ/EJEJ/EJEJEJE 
(3 cyl E| E]E| © fArciArcdArc Arc fare 
(6 cyl r 
Mercer. 4 A Arc] A jArc A |jArc] A 
Michigan } Arc!Arc] A jJArc] A jJArc] A 
Mitchell. . . A| A [ArcjArc] A [Are] A Arc] A 
Moon ene EY A] E [ArclArc ArcjArcJAre 
Natonal AjArPALATALATAILA 
Oakland ° AJE]TA]EJA /Arc] A JArc] A 
Oldsmobile... ... ALEVA] EPA JAr] A JArc}Arc 
Overland......... PA] E | A | E pArclArcfArc|Arctarc) 
Packard + PArcjArc $AredArcJArcdArc fAre jArc Arc 
Page Detroit... R EJ E]JAArcfi A; EA 
Patifinder pA 
Pope Hartford A} EB JArcdAre JAre |Are JArc [Arc JAre 
Premier... A jAre] A jArcd A [Arc] A A 
Pullman..... A|EPT A E farcjArc Arc Arc fare JAre. 
Rambler -PALAPTALATA dArclarciArcdArciAre. 
Rapid... AJATAILATA ArciArc]...}.... 
Ravfield...... 5 AJATAIA 
DMNA piaccees PAL BTA] ETA lArcdarclAreJArcdare. 
WD... oweerccees AJLAJA]ETA |Arc] A [Arc] A JArc. 
Seiden.....--.0+- AJEJA] ELA] E MrciArcdarciAre. 
Ne 7 e ... ALATA |Arcd A [Are 
Speed A lArcdArciArc] A |Arcd A jArejArc!Arc. 
. Are |Are JArc Are JArc Are JAre JAre dare JAre. 
A} EE] E] A jArciArciArel A j|Ar, 
JEL ELE EES ELA)EL..4..., 
ALETLA! B ArcjArcdArciAr rc Are. 
«|... fArejAre] AT APATATA 
= Arc JAre JArcJAte Arc dArclAre. 
E rc 








Mobiloil 


A grade for each type of motor 


The various grades, — and filtered to remove 


free carbon, are: Gargoyle Mobiloi 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘ ‘B”, Gargoyle Mobil- 
oil “D”’ » Gargoyle Mobiioil ‘ ‘E”, Gargoyle 


Mobiloil * “Arctic” 


They are put upin1 and $ gallon sealed cane, 
in half-barrels and barrels. All are brande 
with the Gargoyle, which is our mark of 
manufacture. They can be secured from all 
reliable garages, automobile supply stores, bardware 


stores, and others who supply Jubricants. 


Rochester, U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA INDIANAPOLIS 
Pord Bidg. 49 Federal St. 29 Broadway Fisher Bldg. 


Disaribasing avarehouses in the principal cuties of the world 


Carolina poplar 
r and the box elder. 


> are the tamarisk, 


ange, golden elder, 


» most satisfactory 


phlox and gladiolus, 
> secured without 


4th & Chestnut Sts. Indiana Pytbian Bldg, 
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BO te FU RNACE WORKS, 








= Bovee’s Compound Horizontal Furnaces 


At Manufacturer’s obersend 


Save 40 al cent oF fuel and cost. Burn peri v coal or 
COal STats rEg col st 1 Chalmber—cC 
ri 
i rai 1 operate. Most practical heating plar 
; sa re Write! particulars, 


195 8th St., WATERLO, 1OWA 
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When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 





zp COMCLY Arches 


st is moderate, Special 


me © Pitces te Cemetary Associa= 
tions. Lllustrated Cata! Og free, 

=. Cyclone Fence Co. 

# lept. Waukegan, Ill. 
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Peanuts as Stock Feed.—B. T. Leonard, 
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_ Western Nebraska.— 
perintendent LY. 


under 


West- 
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hrubs and ornamental 
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torest 
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distances 
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ee weeds and grass from 
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were 
trees 
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regarded 
, green 
borers kill 
freezes 
The most prom- 
the cotton- 
and Nor- 
he honey 
hackaberry are 
perma- 
There are several shrubs that 
y results if grown on tilled 
Among 
spirea Van Hout- 
of honeysuckles, snow- 
(the lat- 
mock or- 
cut-leaf sumac, 
, Siberian pea tree, 


flow- 


the native 


ber- 
give 
labor 


peony, 
This bulletin 
} residents 
E. A. 
Lincoln, Ne- 


Psst" Wanted. —The newly nrg d of- 
States 
enibod on 
umber 
sais commission has 


to be 


rent po- 
assistant 





» investi- 


Operat tive organiz ations, to deter- 





mine the best methods of 
assist in organizing producers 
sumers, ete. A fourth speciciist jg y, 

ed in marketing perishable prog athe 
will be his duty to investigate the cost tt 
method of handling and ma etin Pi 
principal fruits, vegetables and o rn eae 
products; to make a study of _, 
ceived by producers and paid bY consy ng 
ers, to assist organized producers in = 
keting their prodtcts, ete. 7 DOSitions 
will all be filed with men wh 1CCessfy)., 
pass the competitive examina‘ion held . 
the United States civil service mmis “ 
A line addressed to the commisciar 
Washington, D. C., and asking for w.,. 
at which examination will be held. ana 
other information in connection with 4 
matter, will bring a prompt reply, 


nr 


cedure to 
4nd ¢op 

















Common White Grubs.— thorough 
study of the white grub problem throyp 
out the United States has recently 
undertaken by the Bureau of Entom 
of the Department of Agriculture, = : 
erating with the state entomologist of Vi 
nois and with the aid of the Indiang agri. 
cultural experiment station. ‘The SUbier 
is of the greatest importance ¢ farmers 
whose co6peration is much needed in cay. 
rying out the work anu securing practi a 
results therefrom. The investigation } 
only fairly begun, but the department wij 
issue soon a farmers’ bulletin—No, 5 





been 


ty 














on “Common White Grubs,” by John 7 
Davis The bulletin is not intended as a 
rep but mer a brief summary of the 


life history and habits of the insect anda 
few notes on the best known means ¢ 
controlling it. Common white grubs, ¢ 
grubworms, as they are often called, haye 
for years been recognized as among the 
most serious pests to farm Crops, notably 
corn and timothy, while strawberries. po. 
tatoes, and nursery plantings, particulany 
of conifers, have all been frequently and 
seriously affected. Probably the most se. 
rious outbreak of white grubs in the } 
tory of American agriculture occurred last 
year. Injury was reported from almost 
every section of the country north of he 
Ohio river and westward to South Dakota 
In the worst infested districts it was not 
at all unusual to find from forty to si 
grubs in a single hill of corn. Indeed, jg 
a cornfield near McGregor, Iowa, seventy. 
seven two-year-old grubs were found in 
an area two and one-half feet square and 
five inches deep. In Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Illinois, the total damage to corn, timothy 
and potatoes aggregated not less than 
$7,000,000. The damage to the same crops 
in the other infested areas can not be fig. 
ured at less than $5,000,000, which brings 
the total loss inl 912, exclusive of straw. 
berries, nursery stock, lawns, and miscel- 
laneous crops, to not less than $12,000,000, 
It is predicted by Mr. Davis that there wil] 
be another outbreak of the grubs in 1914 
unless they are materially reduced by nat- 
ural enemies, by artificial means, or by 
adverse climatic conditions. An infested 
field may be thoroughly cleared of grubs 
by pasturing it with hogs, and this method 
should be followed wherever possible. Hogs 
are very fond of grubs, and will root toa 
depth of a foot or more in search of them. 
Such pasturing may be done at any time 
during the summer, but it should not be 
delayed later than the middle of October, 
nor should it be practiced earlier in the 
spring than April; otherwise the grubs 
may be too deep in the ground for the 
hogs to reach them. Domestic fowls should 
be given the run of: infested fields, and 
especially when the land is plowed, for they 
are very "trond of grubs, and will destroy 
large numbers. Where it is impracticable 
to pasture hogs in an infested field, much 
good can be accomplished by plowing 
land in the fall. The plowing should be 
done late in the fall, but, on the other 
hand, it should not be delayed until cold 
weather sets in or until the ground be- 
comes chilled and frosty, for then the 
grubs will have gone down to their winter 
quarters, beyond the reach of the 
This year deep plowing at any time 
fall, especially early fall, will be of spe 
cial value in those sections where the 
grubs were very destructive last year 
since the grubs will then have changed 
to pupae and adult beetles, and thes 
be destroyed if the pupal cells in w 
they pass the winter are disturbed. 
farmers’ bulletin is a most interesting ‘ 
and may be obtained free on appli 
to the Secretary of Agriculture or t 
senator or representative. 
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DoYou Want This 
| pe GateFREE 


——— us in- 
troduce Tro Jan 
Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars, 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


High earben aoe frame. AN No. 9 galvanized 
wire mesh. al hinges. Patented felf-loeking 
patch Btee el, cont aA bra oP Unb breal . ises 
at either en on ays tral at 

cia] direct-to-you —y el Price. lata 





iw. &. VOORHEES, Mar. Standard Mfg. Ceo. 
302 Mein 6t. Cedar Falis, lowe 
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a ae FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS., 
c. J. McMaster, Altona, Ml. 
\\". Botts, Plymouth, Til. 
N Bros., Luverne, Minn., and 
Jasper, Minn.; sale at 





MI. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. 
Biy, Brewster, Minn. 


= 1 \. Richardson, Wali Lake, Ia. 


a Tit 


\. Oldson, Wall Lake, lowa. 
HORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 








"§ 
nat SJ. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 
ag HEREFORDS. 
t Ginsbach, Hart ford, S. D. 
nk Ginsbach, Deli Rapids, 
ace ANGUS. 
; ow Oe | a & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 
with the MM catTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
i BREEDS. 
9j— Rapids Improved Live St ck 
2 Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
P. Hancher, Rolfe, Towa. 


Dakota, 


vas not 






















nk Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

liams Bros., lisca, Iowa. 
Biake, Dallas C enter, lowa, 
Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 

<s, Peter Ellerbroek & Sons, 








Sheldon, Iowa. 

Hills, Minn. 

Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

rry Uittenbogaard, Archer, la. 

‘Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

M. Giasier, St. James, Minn. 

S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

nry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

J. Bloemendaal and Korver 
Iowa. 

Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

T. Molloy, Aibion, lowa. 

kt. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

tuebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 

FE. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 

Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 

Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 











,—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
-\VY. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 
Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 








21—k. C. Veenker, George, [owa. 


—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 





eventy. 
und ip fenry Wegter, Sheldon, Iowa, 
: rs =. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 

re and ( Ek. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
sin and iraham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
imothy \. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 

s than iearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
yee i—5. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
eae !—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa 
tec —M. E. Merfeid & Sons, Greene, Ia. 
pitisin CHESTER WHITES. 

mreseasrk Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Towa. 
opin -John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 
re will SHROPSHIRES. 

in 194 fy Oct 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
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or by Special Notice to Advertisers 


ifested 

uh Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
grubs tinue advertisements already running must have 
nethod botice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 


. Hogs later t 
rt toa 


{sane in 
ve also applies to advertisements requiring class- 











ian Wednesday of the week preceding date of 


order to be sure of same being made. The 



















them. or special position. Our pages begin to go to 

y time trotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 

not be ade after pages aremadeup. New advertise- 

however, can usually be inserted if received 

tober, # late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 

in the 

grubs 

ir the FIELD NOTES. 

should H. R. Davis, Corning, Iowa, is advertis- 
and ing S lls at bargain prices. See 

r they ize and write for particu- 

estroy 

icable A } n outfit which bales hay, 

much saws ) 1 feed and pumps water, 

1g the is ma i Admiral Hay Press Co., 

11d be : itansas City, Mo. Write for infor- 

other BEIGE 

1 cold _Polarine lubricating oil is made in many 

d be- diterent ; suitable for any kind of 





handle 





motor boat, and it can 
at practically every first-class 


e Dean, of Weston, Mo., has re- 
nuned his herd of big type 
as with uble treatment, 
tle later will or our readers 
hoice big type boars. Watch for 









who are interested in farm water 
who would like to have running 
in the house and barn, will be in- 
i in the booklet on water supply 
sued by the Aermotor Co., 1144 So. 
ell Ave., Chicago. It is sent free. 


Bros. Silo Mfg. Ce., Box 5, Lin- 
-eb., make a silo with doors which 
1 hinges. They claim a number 
stinct advantages for this sort 
ruction, and will be giad to ex- 














fully to readers who request. 


“Silberzahn” ensilage cutter, made 
Bros. Mfg. Co., 117 So. Water St., 
Bend, Wis., is sent on trial without 


yment of anything at all. Their cat- 


and information concerning their 
al offer may be obtained by wrifing 


it the address given. 


Peerless seed corn drier is adver- 
n page 1048 of this issue. The good 


es of this drier are illustrated in 


nouncement, and claims of from 10 
er cent increase in yield by its use 


ade. See ad and write Bain Bros., 


Rapids, Iowa, for other particulars, 


ming Wallates’ Farmer. 





‘up elevator whic his suitable for 
heat or ear corn, and which will 
fifty bushels in three minutes, is 





made in eight different styles. A free cat- 
alogue showing these styles, and also 
showing crib plans, can be had free by 
addressing the Interlocking Fence Co., Box 
89, Morton, Lil. 


The Rosenthal Cyclone automatic gov- 
erning, lf feeding feed cutter and silo 
filer has an emery wheel attachment 
which is used for grinding knives, ard 
which saves a lot of time and bother. They 
also make corn huskers and shredders. A 
postal card a hircesed enthal 
Corn Husker Co., Box 11, Mi Wis., 
will bring their catalogue, wh contains 
full information. 












The De Laval Separé 
right in its statement tl 
in the > when a separate 
able hot 
in x 











Co. is quite 









weather. 
re a few 
interest on 


ng 





extra 
principal in 
advertisemer 
company “on page 13. 

George Ertel Co., 212 Kentuck 
Quincy, Ill., make a hay baler 
call Ertel’s Cycione, and whit 
bales twenty tons or more of hay < 
of only 40 cents a ton. It is a self-feed, 
very strong in construction, 
three strokes to each circle 
formation concern 
and guaraniee, 
address given. 





The very best quality of Washington fir 
is used in the silos made by the Storm 
Lake Tub and Tank Factory, Storm Lake, 
Iowa. They use hinged doors in this silo, 
and a hoop connection which makes it pos- 
sible to tighten the hoops from the doors 
without needing a separate ladder. They 
would like to send literature describing 
this silo fully to readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. Please mention the Farmer when 





‘writing them. 


Mr. C. S. Buckley, of Holstein, Towa, 
breeder of Short-horn cattle and Berk- 
shire swine, is spending the summer at 
Glasco, Kan., looking after two farms 
which he has there, and with a view to 


disposing of them. He writes that he 
has recently sold a bull to a Wallaces’ 
Farmer reader at Remsen, Iowa. Mr. 


Buckley’s sons are looking after the 
farm and herds at Holstein. He has a 
few mere good young bulls for sale. 

The Smalley silo filling machinery has 
been used with highly satisfactory results 
by thousands of western farmers. Some 
special information concerning this ma- 
chinery is given in the advertisement on 
page 13, but those who will have such 
machinery to buy this year should write 
the Smalley Mfg. Co., Box 171, Manitowoc, 
Wis., for their new illustrated catalogue. 
It is sent free, and it tells all about the 
different machines made by this company. 

Notice in the advertisement on page 14 
the various sizes of gasoline engines made 
by Wm. Galloway Co., 225 Galloway Sta- 
tion, Waterloo, Iowa. They have them all 
the way from 1% horse power up, and 
hey announce a cut in prices which should 
certainly interest any who may be in need 
of a handy engine. This company would 
like to send its big engine catalogue to our 
readers, and will do so without charge on 
request. 

Mr. W FE. Gaffey, of Storm Lake, Ia., 
well known breeder and showman of 
Chester White swine, has 130 spring pigs 
this year that are extra good. Mr. Gaffey 
accounts for them being so uniformly 
large from the fact that they are from 
mature sows, which he retained in his 
herd. and they are sired mostly by his 
noted herd boar, Sam B., twice grand 
champion at the Sioux City Interstate 
Fair. In a later issue, Mr. Gaffey wiil 
offer his boars for sale to Wallaces’ 
claimed December 16th and 17th for a 
Short-horn sale at South Omaha. He will 
be out with a show herd again this season, 
as usual, and it is needless to state that 
he will furnish some of the strong com- 
petition. He has two yearling bulls that 
are strong numbers, one of them called 
Cumberland's Type, being especially thick 
and of the good type and breeding of the 
Cumberlands, as his name indicates. Mr. 
Saunders also has a great heifer that is a 
full ter to one recently sold by Harding 
for $2,899. 

The Cartercar is different from other 
automobiles in its driving mechanism. In- 
stead of having a gear transmission, it is 
driven by two disks, one large and one 
small, which run at_right angles with one 
another. The speed is regulated by the 
relative position of these disks, and the 
operation is so simple that anyone can 
learn to drive it in a very short time. The 
Cartercar is equipped with one of the very 
best electric starters. The company be- 
lieves it has a car which should appeal es- 
pecially to farmers. and its catalogue de- 
ribing the car fully to readers of Wale 
laces’ Farmer will be sent free on request. 
Address the Cartercar C Pontiac, Mich., 
and say you do so at our suggestion. 

The bee Brunt drill was introduced to 
western farmers through the advertising 
columns of Waliaces’ rmer not a Breat 
many years ago. It has steadily Ww? 
in popularity. It is thorough!y 
has an adju le force feed wl 
an even flow of grain from the ooeer and 
an adjustable gate feed which regulates 
the flow The breaker springs are also 
adjustable and satisfactorily regulate the 
depth at which the seed is sown, even 
though the ground may be somewhat 
rough. The closed boot delivery puts the 
seed at the bottom of the furrow, where 
it belongs. This drill is now handled by 
the John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Til.. and 
they would like to send their package of 
literature concerning it, No. VB 28, to 
every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
likely to need a drill. 

The John Deere Plow Co., Moline, TIL, 
claim they have made a distinct advance 
in portable elevator construction in_ their 
Sagless steel elevator. They claim this to 
be the first portable elevator to have turn- 
buckles on the truss rods, so that the ele- 
vator will absolutely be kept from sag- 
ging; this device is described more fully 
in the advertisement which appears in this 























issue. Im addition to this sagless device, _ 








this elevator is thoroughly well construct- JEKSEYS. 
ed throughout. It has roller bearings, is 
furnished either with or without horse or 
engine power, and has a number of other 
devices which are an improvement over 
the old form of construction. Their Sag- 
less elevator book describes the construc- 
tion of the machine very fully, and in ad- 
dition has ten blue print plans which 
cover the construction of corn cribs and less net cost of keep than any 
granaries, and contain cost estimates for other breed. 


sucly construction. Write them and ask THE JERSEY 


for Book No. 828. 









Butter Profits 


You ought to get more butter 
profits. Jersey Cattle mean 
more butter profits, because 
they yield more butter fat at 



















excels in beauty of dairy type. She isa 
POLAND CHINA NEWS, persistent milker, Jerseysare easily accli- 
zs he : ae 2 ; mated. They live long and keep healthy. 
Mr. Frank Rainier, of Logan, Iowa, They mean steady butter profits. Write 
recently sold to Mr. Harvey Johnson, of now for Jersey facts. Free for the asking. 
the same place, a one-half interest in the AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
noted Poland China boar, Chief Price 324 W234 St, New York 
Again. Mr ‘Sete m has re-engaged in 
the breeding of his fe rites in a small 
way, and will concentrate his efforts to BERKSHIRES. 








make those he dves s the best pos- 
; a breeder of "real high class 
hina and as an experienced 
are perhaps none today who 
her than Harvey Johnson, Our 
may reasonably look for great 
thing s-from Chief Price Again in the 
hands of these two capable men. Mr. 
Rainier will offer publicly forty-five head 
on October 4th, largely the get of this 


boar. 











yates tas 


The result of years of selection for health, breed- 
ing and marketing qualit 

with hardy, pedigreed stock from the finest herd 
in the world—best to buy because they make 
most money for you. Write now for particulars. 


MISSOURI LAND. MORGAN FARM, Beloit, Wis. 

Mr. S. KE. Newhouse, of St. Louis, Mo., | * : 
writes: “We have in southeast Missouri 
as good land as there is under the face of s 
the sun, but you Iowa people are preju- k h 
diced against Missouri because they have e€ r s ire oars 
gotten stuck in the hardpan of northeast | for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar. 
lis iri. an re is thing i your val. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 
Missouri, and there is nothing in your | gf. aes) vibe eachiels: 


paper to call attention to these rich lands . : 
in southeast Missouri, where men are | ©: #4: McMELLIN, Lehrville, lewa 


doubling and trebling their money every 
few years, and where they are growing s 

record crops of the rigpaes erops of corn arge erks ires 
and wheat, clover and cotton, and every- 

thing else the y seek to plant. A man with 














Selected boars and sows of all ages forsale. Write 








$5,000 in southeast Missouri will make ee ae © GROVE FARM 

more in five years than a man can on A. A. KADING. Fenton, lowa 
that amount in fifty years farming in 

either of the Dakotas or Minnesota. I TAMWORTHS. 


know, for I lived there. 


STE 1IOWA FARMS. 
Dennis Morony of Mt. Pieasant, Lwa, | OedarGrestHerd Tamworth Swine 


eae ore, Sere A nice bunch of spring pl either sex. Am mak 
siation. ust candidly say th: , eget ee Oe EROS Nees or sex. a 
pds I must andidl; ; hat my ing a special proposition on Baby Herds (2 sows and 


advertisements in Wallaces Farmer are [| 4 boar not related). Can also give good value in sows 
the most profitable that I experience in | bred for Sept. and Oct. farrow. This stuff will be 
any journal in the states. I am a heavy offered on sale only the next 15 days. After that 
advertiser, and believe in the value of the time the price will be changed to suit time of ship- 
agricultural paper as a medium. I en- ment. You can buy three pigs now for what one will 
close an advertisement of southeastern er neigh ——_ Better write ne and get my 
Iowa farms. I handle southeastern Iowa | Brices ona Baby Herd. : 

farms exclusively—no better in the world. | 3: ¥- MACKOY, Farragut, lewa 
No such corn fields anywhere. No such 
blue grass outside of Kentucky. No such HAMPSHIRES. 
herds of hogs, cattle, sheep or horses in 
the world. We-have the highest of breed- 
ing. Crops are fine this season. They 
are fine every season. No failure of crops 
in this section of Iowa. We can endure 
drouths or wet seasons without loss of 
crops. If Mr. Wallace would take a ride 
with me over this section of Iowa, he Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
would fill the columns of his great paper Lad and Stone’s Duke for 
in laudations of this great agricultural | thetr grand sires. Write or come and see us, Farm 


world. Better come and ride with me.’ adjvins city limits MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 


’ 
3 bac gen planes AMPSHIRE SWINE, Hereford Bulls. 
Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, of Bush- | 12 fall boars by CuEROKEKE Lap and PETERSON'S 
nell, Ili., write: ‘Our fourth importation Cuorese, both first prize Sioux City winners. Also 
of Shire and Percheron stallions and am offering Peterson's Choice, a great sentor year- 
mares, that arrived on June 24th, are now ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of choice 
in first-class condition, having fully re- quality from 10 to 15 months old. - 
covered from their long journey, They ¥. O. PETERSON, Galva, lowa 


are certainly an outstanding lot of horses, a 
taking them all around, not an ordinary HAM PSHIRES pag ges 
one in the whole shipment. We are still | pedigree $12.90 to $20.00 per pair. GALLOWAY 
selling a few horses, and as usual our |] pass, Waterloo, lowa. 

customers are asking for the very best we 
can procure. We have recently sold_ to DUROC JERSEYS 
the Halcott Center Percheron Horse Co., 
of Green county, New York, an imported 


black Vercheron stallion. This company 

is composed of twelve of the leading farm- uroc er eg ers 
ers and breeders of that county. To our 

old customer, William Quinn, Sr., of Lewis For sale—3 good fa!! boars sired by Golden Prince 
county, Missouri, we have sold two im- 122461, out of a top Smith’s Crimson Wonder dam; i 
ported Shire stallions. It is over twenty- top fall boar by Royal Col. 28237 and out of a Professor 
five years since we sold Mr. Quinn his dam; 1 choice fall boar by Victor Col. 120267. WII 
first stallion. To John A. Thompson, of oe — ol., W a is _ of ~ bess Renato 
ee ETL - To shee ‘eo have »0ars we have ever used. is Digs have lots 0 0ne 
abet ae Saunt e Poicece ation ae and are smooth. A choice lot of spring pigs coming 
Piast See “ii ; nasty ; } on. Come and see our Address, mentioning 
had a visit this week from our vid friend, | wanaces’ Farmer, J. E. SMITH, Victor, La. 
Harry Vann, of Osa county, Kansas. 

Mr. Vann is a breeder of pure bred Shire | di Ss 
horses, his home originally being in Rug- | Duroc erseys for ale 
by, I gland, i -— yorhood, He was look- | Twenty fall boars of Sept. farrow. A number of 
ing for a strictly high class Shire stallion these would make excellent herd headers. They are 
to place at the head of his herd, and we ie see Besos. age be by i as by ager y 
- o tre j suiting either as 891, 2 bv GOLDEN MODEL 22d, all on or address 
Fade outlet pages oR es a pt IB A. L. NEVILLE, Aurelia, Cherokee County, Iowa. 


high-class two-year-old colt To that 


| 
enterprising. Hrecder, c.—' tunes,”"of | DUROGUERSEY FALL BOARS 52st Pte 

















sU a FARM HAMPSHIKES 

ms ? 3 Nothing left for sale but 15 
last of August gilts which 
we wil! breed to suit custom- 
ers. Fine crop cf overa hun- 
dred early March pigs, with 
Pat Maloy, Compeer. Gen. 
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‘heen Cc ty é -@ ave sol ¢ ba 
wate : fern 8 lowa, Lal have sold — out reasonable price . DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa. 
standing imported Percheron which Mr. 

mes expects to exhibit at the lowa State 








POLAND-CHINAS. 


Fair next month. We are ‘still offering EO CE ILE TL LE LEA OE NO ET 
very attractive prices on either Shire or | 

Percheron stallions and mares in order to | POLAND GHINAS 
make room for our regular July importa- Ba 

tion, and shall be pleased to mail our 1912 | 





catalogue to any of your readers request- 


ing same.” Special Offering of 2 Fall 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. Boars and 6 Fall Gilts 


POO 








Oe ee weighing about 275 to 300 Ibs. Some of gilta are bred 
AYRSH ] RE Bulls of all ages, cows, for September farrow. They approach the nearest 

, heiters and calves. AsK | to our ideal of what constitutes big type with show 
for sale Hist. Highest quality, reasonable prices. quality of anything we have yet been able to pro- 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. duce. Collectively for foundation stock there is 
= pone better. Willalso price Feb. aud March boar pigs. 
HOLSTEI NS Old and young bulla, 

cows, heifers, calves. ds de KRAMER 

Getour sale list. Priceslow. Quality the highest. 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, lowa. | Sioux County, Hospers, lowa 











POLAND-CHINAS. 


HERD BOAR OFFERED 


Orange Jambo 61293, our big smooth Poland-China herd boar, now forsale. A two-year-old son of the 
famous Big Orange and out of dam by the 1100 lb. Beauty’s Jumbo. Cannot use him longer only rea- 
son for selling. This is truly agreat boar. We think he is the making of as good a hog as his illustrious stre. 
We are pricing him low considering his great size and quality. Also 1% fall boars for sale sired by him; very 
lengthy and very smooth. JAMES JENSEN & SONS, Newell, lowa 


POLAND-GHINA FALL BOARS 


Seven select boars to offer of September farrow by our grand champion 900 pound Blue Valley C med 
182553. These are show boars and boars that will make big hogs. Some are from dams by our granu 
champion 900 Ib. Schmieder’s Big Expansion. Choice of these boars is largely the matter of difference « ¢ 
opinion of men. Come and see SON, Also 165 spring pigs for the season's trade. 

JOHN SCHMIEDEK & 8U Plymouth County, REMSEN, LOWA 
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Holbert Horse Importing Co. 


Big, Heavy Boned, Imp. Stallions 





Percherons, Belgians, 
Shires, German Coach 
and Hackneys 


We have atany time of the year more big ton, 
high class Percheron and Belgian stallions than 
any other firm in the United States. We never 
sell out 


A. B. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, la. 





























Sixty head imported Oct., 
waking this 

unywhere in America. 
You will at all times find a large and choice selection from which t 
selgian horse show to which you will be treated 


1913, 


found : 


You will be delighted at the 
I can satisfy you in ogi I 
blacks, 
lowa City, then’ phone sme to meet you at the 
hour from Cedar Rapids and from Iowa City. 


wher 


brow 


Inciuding 2 Few Choice Young 


PERCHERONS 











1 here. 


ns, 


1912. 


sorrels and roans. 


HENRY LEFEBURE, 


the best and largest collection of 
The supply on hand never allowed to run low. 


—— arrived March 
Belgian draft horses to be 


Another large 


to choose. 


ean satisfy you in ng AE gk 
Get on the train, come to Cedar Rapids or 
Klectric Car Line; car every 
Catalogue ready. 


FAIRFAX, IOWA 














4000 





lbs. 


Three Good Percheron Stallions for Sale 


Coming 3 Years Old, $700 to $1,000 


These are the ton to 2200 lb. kind. 
Priced to sell. 


34 Miles North of Town 
Bell Phone 333,222 


Two pair of mares, one team weight 


Don’t write, but wire us when to meet you. 


WM. A. HALE, Anamosa, lowa 

















PERCHERONS 


BELG 


SHIRES 










IANS 


*; 


sonable 


Our S 
horses are 
big, emooth 
flat-boned fel- 
lows, with great quality style 
and conformation. 
the most critical. 












Will please 
Prices rea- 
Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Letters from hundreds of 


satisfied customers and big illus- 
trated catalog mailed free. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co, 


~ por 23 


LINCOLN, Nes, 


ONE OF THE 
OLDEST AND 

















RGES?T 
- Importers and Breeders of 
IMPORTERS 
«| German Coach Horses 
* 
5, @MERICEZ | Offer Imported and Home Bred Stallions for Sale 
These are large horses with wonderful style and 
action. They have won at leading shows and are de- 
cendants of prize winners We can sell you a well 
| broken. tried breeder at a reasonable price 
{ We also offer two roan Scotch Short-horn 
| Dubie, 16 and 30 months old. Onea y by Archer 
22740. the other a Queen Bess by Supreme Goods. 
Both have been used in herd. 


HELD BROS., 





JACKS 


Usual 


Prices 
Mentioning 
Farmer 





‘HELD BROS. 


Hinton, Plymouth County, lowa 


MAMMOTH 


With more size than 
Come and 
See them and get my 
Address, 
Wal- 


W. L. DeCLOW 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 








PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


My two-year-olds are weighing 1850 to 2000 Ibs.; 
over, 1900 to2 


year-olds and 

class and sound am 
bead to select fron Wr 
stamps for large sete 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires 





250 Ibs. 
making prices that sell 
e your wants 


Experienced groom wanted. 


WM. CROWNOVER, 


They are bigh 
vaking , we 

‘shut tans. “sess ites | PERGHERONS 

of the horse parade. 


Hudson, iowa 


and Percherons 


oust arrived from Belgium and 
I would like for yo 
where. Barn in town 


Address 
s- | ©. 8. BABCOCK, 


Imported Belgians 


France with new 
importation of Belgian and Percheron sta!lions,which 
u to inspect before buying else- 


Walford, Iowa 





Ever notice average farm- 
ers who keep their own stal- 
lions raise more colts from 





Percheron and Beigian Stallions and Mares 


selected and imports 


d 


under my personal 


super- 


the same number of mares 
and nake more horse-money? 
A big Percheron from 
my 13 young registered studs 
breeder's prices would 
— you money 





vision ach a splendid animal and eztremely low at 
priced. Call or write. V. W. HARMS, Fairbury, Il). 
PERCHERON Emported and home bred 


stallions and mares, from $200 


to #900 each. H. REDENIUS. Rushmore, Minn. 


RED CHANDLER 
Re 3. Chariton. lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





AUCTIONEERS. 





Pure Bred Live Stock and Real Estate Auctioneer 


LEON A. SHEPARD, 


We solicit yeur patremage. Beasemabie terms. 


citacumiieal 








} 
| 


| 





IRWIN, IOWA 














SHORT- aerdaredete 


‘Sor weemead ram 


) Short-heris 


red bulls, 


mare 





For sale—S§ nice 
6 Scotch heifers. 


J. A. BENSON, Prog. 
So. 5th Ave. Sheldon, la. 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collle 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CEKRWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd 


Good Sootch Bulls 


Reds. Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town 

@. H. GEOKGE, Monticello, Iowa 


Sunny Slope Short-horns 


Challenger 837833 headstheherd. Allcattle 
reserved for my sale, June 4th. 
Aledo, til. bil. 


J. M. BAY, 
Walnut Lawn Farm 




















Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bullia—3 two-ye ar- olda, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped bre ng Come and see the 
JOS. H. DEHN ER, Case cade, Ttowa 


| Pike Timber Short-h horns 


Is fur sale from 8 to 





Four young red bu 14 months. 





Two are Scotch. a Princes Royal and a Rosemary. 
Two Young Marys. These are smooth, tidy buils 
from some of our choicest cows. 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Helmond, Iowa 





HOLSTEINS. 











ASERDERN N-ANGUS, 


12 ANGUS BULLS 19 


Good Breeding IUndividuai Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlook, tH, 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best bre 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls inciude aa Eric 
ling and a Biack Cap son of Black Woodla 

Call or write 


P, J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULL 





ding sop of 
4 _— Year. 









The Iowa State College is offering a very good yeap. 
ling Angus bull for sale at moderat ce. Also 
boars and gilts of several breeds. aaareas 


DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


i 
ANGUS BULLS We are offering & superior 


st of —"s of hes 
pricing ther 
suit the man with the po ag herd Our herd is 
Leaded by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 26158 and we are 
offering cows and heifers bred tohim. ¥ 
spection. R. WILKINSON & BON, Mitchellville, j, 


Oak Glen Angus 


Herd headed by the 2100 lb. Erica bull, Ex 111595, 
champion at northern Iowa's leading fairs in 1912. 4 
few young bulls for sale, including 2 two-year. 
Good individuals, popular families, reasonable prices 

Write S. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


One Pride, sired by a Blackbird son of Black Wood- 
lawn, just 2 years and good; also a year Old Favorite, 
sired by Sir Black Knight. Both cheap. 

H. KR. DAVIS, Corning, lowa 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
uit CATTLE 


= most profitable dairy breed, great- 
eet in size, miIK, butter fat, and fn vitality. 
Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _F. L. Houghton, See’ 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Ve. 














Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm herd of Holsteins, 
x aded by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 

ire Dutchland Hengerveld Coiantha Lad (average of 
dum and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Young bulls reads for service, fine individ. 
uals. Address 


Cedar Falls, lowa 





sired by HKorndyke 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, 
©. dams and good 


BULLS "3 


GEES McKAY BROS., Buckingham, lowa 


OLSTEINS— Beautifully marked heifer and 

bull calv es. 1 5-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old. €20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


Queen 


> 








AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today fur catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES. Pres. 
2894 Weshington Bivd., Chicago, IHinois 


J. L. MciILRATH 


GRINNELL. IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and bogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ebead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
fug. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON, HAS. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattie and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


Oliver S. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


















































Best families—Blac btn, 


Angus Bulls Ericas, Prides, etc 


just 2 yrs., others yearlings. A. R. MCMILLIN co 
Waterloo, lowa. 





GUERNSEWS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of vate 
three by oo of the 


Preel, 1, 11, 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, 1OWA 





MEREFORDS. 


Herefords 


Cows and Heifers 


for gale. A good lot 
of choice breeding. 
Calves sired by Pre- 
emptor 144606 and 
Preeminence 267357, 
show bulls with size 
and quality. Herd 
strong in Anxiety 4th 
blood. Inspection 
mentioning Wallaces’ 








invited. 
Farmer. 


W. T. WRIGHT, 


Write, 
Address 


Mt. Pleasant, lowa 





RED POLL. 


Red Polled Bulls 


Anumber of classy young bulls forssle, sired by the 
iotemsetoee = State Fair Grst prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 165 
MYRON SCHENCE, 





. 
Algona, lows 





POLLED DURMAME. 


Polled Durhams 


Pm ges bulls of serviceable ages, els0 @ few fe- 
. Wecansuit you. Address 


‘. L. RYON, er J. T. FERGUSON, 








Laurens, iswe 





AYRSHIBSS. 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE 


férsale, both sexes. Two yearling bulls ready for im- 
EB. R. McConnell, Weilingtoa, O., B. ¢. 











CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White Piss 


of either sex of April and May farrow, 140 from whict 
te select, heavy bone, large and me!low, best of 
breeding. Write your wants. 
Cc. @. SELMING, 





Waukon, lows 





































